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CHAPTER ONE


Looking for Adventure


Dickie Warbeck sat on the back step outside the kitchen door with his chin on his hands, staring at nothing. The ginger cat from next door leapt over the fence and began to walk across the garden.

“Go away,” said Dickie.

The cat looked at him with cold green eyes and started to wash its paws. Dickie felt in his trouser pocket for his catapult; not that he would actually have used it when it came to the point, but the cat, which was fat and sleek looking, made him feel crosser than ever, and he was very cross indeed at that moment. But there was nothing in his pocket but a piece of pencil and some marbles, and Dickie remembered with a sigh that his father had taken away the catapult after that unfortunate business of the butcher’s window.

“Why don’ tyou go off and play somewhere, dear?” asked Dickie’s mother through the kitchen window.

It was a lovely day, with a clear blue sky and puffs of cloud floating over the chimney pots.

“Where?” said Dickie.

“Well, there’s that lovely playground for a start,” said Mrs Warbeck cheerfully.

“I’ve been there,” said Dickie.

He had been to the playground in Camswell just once and that had been enough for him to see that it wasn’t his kind of place at all.

There were swings and a slide and a roundabout and a*sandpit, but they were all so tidy, and the moment he had tried to do something interesting like climbing up the slide the wrong way a man in a white coat had told him off.

Dickie thought longingly of Paddington where he used to live and where he and his friends had made a real playground on some waste ground. There had been a mountain made out of mud and stones and a see-saw which was always falling over because it was only a plank balanced on an old oil drum. There was also a kind of castle which Dickie had helped to make with his own hands out of packing cases and bits of rusty tin.

“Oh dear,” said Dickie, thinking of all this.

“What’s the matter with you? Have you got a stomach ache or something?”

Dickie blinked and looked up to see the polite, freckled face of the boy next door watching him curiously over the garden wall. The face had ears which stuck out slightly, and it was topped with very neatly combed hair. ‘

“No, I haven’t,” Dickie said shortly.

The boy next door didn’t take any notice of Dickie’s rude manner. In fact he didn’t even seem to have heard what Dickie had said.

“The best thing for a stomach ache is a teaspoon-ful of bicarbonate of soda in some warm water,” he said. “It doesn’t taste very nice, but it does the trick every time. You see it works like this …”

“I haven’t got a stomach ache!” Dickie shouted.

The boy next door didn’t move, but the cat bounded over the fence and vanished and Mrs Warbeck put her head through the open window and said, “Whatever is the matter, Dickie?”

“Nothing,” said Dickie. “Nothing, nothing, nothing.”

“I really don’t understand you,” said Mrs Warbeck, getting quite cross herself. “‘Daddy and I bring you to live in a lovely, clean place like Camswell where you’ve got a garden to play in as well as a nice safe playground and yet all you do is sulk. Really, Dickie, I’m ashamed of you.”

“Sorry,” said Dickie miserably.

He was rather ashamed of himself too, but how could he hope to explain to anybody that he hated Camswell? It was as dull as a rice pudding, while Paddington, where he had lived till last month, was as exciting as a bag of liquorice allsorts.

“Hallo, Donald,” said Mrs Warbeck, noticing the boy next door for the first time and smiling at him. “What are you doing?”

“I’m reading a very interesting book,” said Donald. “It’s called A Thousand Things You Should Know. For instance, which do you think is the busiest railway station in the world?”

“Paddington,” said Dickie quickly.

“Wrong,” said Donald. “The answer’s Clapham Junction. Clapham Junction has over two thousand five hundred trains running through it every twenty-four hours. Now then the highest station …”

“Yes, that’s very interesting,” said Mrs Warbeck hastily. “But I must get on with my work. Dickie, why don’t you go and play with Donald?”

“I’m off,” said Dickie. “Good-bye, Mum.”

And he scuttled off down the side path which led to the front of the house and the main road. To his dismay Donald was waiting for him.

“The highest station in the world,” he began.

“Listen,” said Dickie furiously. “I don’t want to know about your old stations. Leave me alone.”

“All right,” said Donald. “I only thought you’d be interested, that’s all.”

“Well, I’m not,” said Dickie rudely and began to run as fast as he could down the pavement.

“Well, it’s Ticlio in Peru,” Donald shouted after him. But Dickie took no notice. He hated Donald almost as much as he hated Camswell. Who wanted to know a thousand beastly facts about anything? Dickie was quite sure that when he started at his new school next term he and Donald would be in the same form and Donald would know the answers to absolutely everything.

If only I were back home in Paddington, Dickie thought, I’d be able to tell him a few things. I bet he wouldn’t be any good at all at making a moun-tain or building a castle. I bet he wouldn’t know any of the people in the street market or the best way down to the canal. In fact, I bet he’d get lost.

This idea almost put Dickie into a good temper again so he slowed down to a trot and began to take an interest in what was going on about him. He was in the middle of the shopping centre now and there were quite a few people about, but they weren’t a bit like the people Dickie knew in Paddington because they were so quiet and so polite.

In Dickie’s old home people shouted at the tops of their voices and made jokes and chased away the children if they got too noisy — which they often did. But in Camswell everyone seemed to speak in whis-pers and they held the doors of the shops open for each other and the children walked along silently.

Even the shops were dull for they all looked alike and there was no street market at all.

I hate it, thought Dickie. A nasty thick feeling came up in his throat and he was afraid for one terrible minute that he was going to cry.

“Do look where you’re going,” said a fat woman.

Dickie dodged round her and she said, “I don’t know! Fancy allowing children to play in the streets, when there’s a perfectly good playground for them.”

Dickie kicked the edge of the pavement and didn’t reply. The fat woman sniffed and trundled her little basket on wheels into the greengrocer’s. Dickie watched her through the window for a moment and then glanced at the rows of shining apples. An idea came into his head out of nowhere.

Supposing, just supposing, he took an apple? He wasn’t in the least hungry, but it would be something to do. Something with a little excitement in it.

Dickie’s hand stole out and trembled, just over a nice, round red apple with a shiny skin. He glanced into the shop but the fat woman was talking to the greengrocer and neither of them was looking.

It would be stealing, Dickie thought. I should be a thief!

His hand shook and a cold shiver ran all the way up his back, and the next minute he was running away from the shop as fast as he could go. He dodged in and out of the shoppers without really seeing them. He only knew that he had to run away from something dreadful that had nearly happened to him. He went on and on, not caring where his feet were taking him, until he reached the end of the last neat street, and there was nothing in front of him but the flat green countryside.

Dickie was a good runner and his feet hardly seemed to touch the ground as he pounded along with his elbows tucked into his side, but at last he got a stitch so he had to stop and touch his toes. When he straightened up he didn’t feel quite so scared any more, but only rather excited, so he looked about him half-expecting to see something interesting. But there were only the flat fields and a line of smoke going straight up into the still air from a bonfire half a mile away.

"I’ll see what’s going on there, thought Dickie.

But the country wasn’t like Camswell where one straight road was criss-crossed by lots of others. The Jane which should have led him to the bonfire twisted and turned and when Dickie finally reached the end ofit all he could see was a barbed-wire fence.

Dickie glanced round, but there was nobody about, so he got down on his hands and knees and then on to his stomach and slid under the fence like a snake. He was on the edge of a very big field indeed. To one side of it were some odd-shaped black buildings with funny round roofs, and beyond them was a square white house with a tower. It was from behind this that the smoke was coming.

Dickie set off towards it. Half-way there he dis-covered that the grass under his feet had turned to concrete, but as Dickie didn’t know anything about the country that didn’t seem strange to him, so he just kept on walking. He had his eyes fixed so firmly on the white building that he didn’t notice the piece of string which was tied across his path, but just walked through it.

Far away a bell rang softly, and Dickie stopped for a moment. Then another odd thing happened: the smoke from the bonfire turned black and then vanished altogether. Dickie began to run as softly as he could, but by the time he reached the back of the building there was nothing to see but a burnt patch on the ground and some rather wet wood. Dickie kicked it over with his foot and then decided that as he was here he might do a little exploring. So he walked round to the front of the building.

The paint was very shabby and some of the windows were broken.

“Is there anybody there?” Dickie called.

The only answer came from the skylarks.

Dickie edged up to the door and tried the handle. It turned quite easily, too easily really, exactly as though somebody was keeping the lock oiled. Dickie pushed the door open and put his head round it. He could see one large room which was full of sun-light and very little else. There were one or two large cardboard boxes and some old newspapers and in one corner a heap of feathers. Even though Dickie was a town child, he guessed that this might mean that a fox had been there once.

Dickie took a slow step forward, and then another until he was right inside. It was a very interesting room and just the sort of place out of which to make a really good secret hide-out all of your own. In front of him was a narrow little staircase and under-neath it was a door. Pinned to the door was a notice in uneven capitals which said:

DANGER. OPEN AT YOUR PERIL

So naturally Dickie crept across to it and pulled at the little wooden knob. He didn’t quite know what he expected to find on the other side of the door, but it might be something exciting.

The door, however, was not so eager to give up its secrets and Dickie had to pull quite hard before it opened suddenly. His heart began to beat extremely fast and he swallowed. Supposing there was something terrible waiting for him in there in the darkness?

He could quite easily have turned and run away out of the building and never gone back, and nobody would ever have known he had been a coward, but instead Dickie leant forward and peered inside. He couldn’t see anything for a moment because of the blackness after the dazzle of the sunlight outside. He was just screwing up his eyes to try and get them to see better when there was a rush of footsteps behind him and something hit him hard.

“EEEEEE!” said Dickie and stumbled forwards into the blackness. As he did so the door slammed behind him and there was the sound of something heavy being dragged into position. Just for a moment Dickie was so frightened’ that he could hardly breathe, and then he shook his head, got up off his hands and knees and pounded on the door.

“Let me out,” shouted Dickie, his own words roaring in his ears. ‘Let me out, do you hear!”

But there was no answer at all, and in the silence that followed all he could hear was the sound of his own breathing.






CHAPTER TWO


Locked In



Dickie was frightened all right, but he was angry too. Nobody likes being made a prisoner and Dickie had never liked being shut in anywhere, least of all in a small, inky-black cupboard. So he went on banging on the door with all his strength.



The noise was quite terrific and when Dickie stopped suddenly he thought he could hear someone whispering. He put his ear up against the wood and held his breath.

“We can’t keep him there,” said a soft voice.

“We’ve got to teach him a lesson,” whispered a second voice.

“Suppose he dies of shock?”

“He won’t.”

“He’s gone very quiet, he might be dead already.”

“Don’t be stupid. Come on.”

The whispering stopped and Dickie suddenly realized that his captors, whoever they were, were going to leave him to his fate. He hadn’t liked the bit he had heard about dying of shock at all, so he started to hammer on the door again. But whoever had been outside had gone away now, so after a while he stopped because the noise was making his head ache and his hands were hurting.

“I must keep calm,” Dickie said to himself in a small voice. It was something his father was always saying to him, “Keep calm, Dickie boy, don’t get so excited!” Thinking about his father made him feel a bit better, because Dickie was sure that when his parents discovered he was missing they would tell the police and then they would start searching for him with tracker dogs. It was a comforting idea, but on the other hand Dickie didn’t really want the grown-up world to discover his new secret place.

He felt round in his pockets, but he hadn’t got a penknife (that had gone the same way as the cata-pult after he tried to carve his initials on the coal-shed door), and three marbles and a piece of pencil weren’t much use at the moment, so Dickie began to explore his prison with his fingers. All he discovered was a piece of wood about the size of a cricket bat. Dickie pressed it to his side, gripped it tightly and thumped it against the cupboard door.

Whack, went the wood and the door groaned. Dickie braced himself for a second attack and then lunged forward. The door flew open before he had hit it again, and Dickie charged out into the daylight head first and collided most painfully with another body. Both of them crashed on to the floor. Dickie got free first and scrambled to his feet.

“What do you think you’re playing at?” he said furiously. “Just you wait, that’s all, Pl…”

Dickie’s threats were never spoken and his eyes grew round with astonishment for there, getting gingerly to his feet and dusting himself down, was Donald, the boy from next door.

“What? Who? Why?” said Dickie.

“Don’t say thank you, will you?” grumbled Donald. “If you’d only waited a minute I would have told you I was going to open the door. Just look what you’ve done to my book.”

And he picked up his Book of Facts which had become all crumpled and dusty.

“Goodness, I’m sorry,” began Dickie, and then remembered that it was Donald who should be apologizing to him, so he went on much more fiercely, “Why did you lock me up like that?”

“I didn’t,” said Donald. “I rescued you. I followed you, you see, all the way out of Camswell—I often come out here for a walk—and I saw you come in here and then I saw Them so I hid.”

“Who’s Them?” asked Dickie, feeling more and more astonished at this unexpected story.

“Them,” said Donald unhelpfully. “A boy and girl. I waited till they were out of the way and then I came in here. I heard you hitting the door and I was just opening it when you came rushing out, and I must say I do think you might say thank you.”

“Thank you,” Dickie said hurriedly. “But why should…”

“It’s quite a small cupboard, isn’t it?” said Donald, doing some exploring of his own. “I dare-Say you’ve set up a new record because up till now the smallest prison in the world has been on Sark in the Channel Islands. It’s got two cells and…”

“Why should they want to capture me?” said Dickie, who was starting to learn that the only way to make Donald stop talking was to interrupt him.

“Perhaps they were going to hold you to ransom,” said Donald, who liked to have an answer for everything.

“I haven’t got any money,” Dickie objected, “and I don’t think my father’s very rich because he’s always saying we can’t afford quite ordinary things like a very small electric train set.”

“Then maybe they just don’t like strangers,” sug-gested Donald. “Some people are funny like that. I had a great-aunt once who…”

“Well, I’m jolly well going to find out why,” said Dickie, swinging his battering-ram.

“You can’t,” said Donald. “‘She’s dead.”

“Who’s dead?” asked Dickie in astonishment.

““My great-aunt.”

“I wasn’t talking about her.”

“But you just said…”

“Oh, never mind,” shouted Dickie. “Come on, where are Them? I mean They.”

“Oh, Them,” said Donald. “‘They’re in one of those huts,”’ and he pointed to the edge of the field.

Dickie led the way, moving very quietly indeed and keeping close to the hedge. He was tingling with excitement as he planned how he would get his own back on his captors.

“This one,” Donald whispered in his ear, making it buzz. “‘There’s a notice on the door too.”

“They’re a jolly sight too keen on notices,” Dickie whispered back. This one said:

KEEP OUT. BY ORDER OF THE AVENGERES

“They can’t spell for toffee,” said Donald.

“Nor can lots of people,” replied Dickie, who wasn’t quite sure himself whether Avengers should have an E on the end or not.

“I can spell the longest word in the English language,” said Donald, quite forgetting where he was. “It’s Antidisestablishmentarianism. ANTI…”

Dickie nudged him in the ribs and Donald stopped talking and looked hurt.

“We’ll rush them,” Dickie whispered. “One, two, three. Charge!”

And he kicked open the door of the, hut and rushed inside whirling his battering-ram round and round over his head. But the only person he could see was a small girl holding a saucepan. She dropped it and a thick brown mess spread over the floor.

"Now look what you’ve made me do,” she said crossly. “And that was your supper. Jack, I mean the Chief, said you wouldn’t starve, but I thought you might so I made you some stew and it was the best cooking I’ve done and now it’s spoilt.”

“What was it?” asked Donald curiously.

“Stew. I told you. Oh, you mean what was in it? Well, there were carrots and a piece of turnip and some herbs and that stuff you get in a bottle which turns things brown.”

“Gravy browning,” Donald said, nodding. “‘Ac-tually it’s made of vegetable dye and…”

“Silence,” ordered Dickie, rapping on the side of the hut with his stick. It made a satisfying ringing noise so he did it again.

The conversation seemed to be getting right away from the point and he wanted to get to the bottom of things.

The girl sat down on a packing case, folded her hands in her lap and looked at him. Donald opened his mouth to start talking again but closed it when he saw Dickie’s determined expression.

“Why did you shut me up?” Dickie demanded.

“Because this is our secret place and we don’t want other people here,” the girl said. “Jack, I mean the Chief, wanted to frighten you away.”

“Who’s Jack-I-mean-the-Chief?” asked Dickie.

“You’ve got it all wrong,” the girl said, frowning at him, “That isn’t his name. His real name’s Jack Brewer the same as me. I mean,” she added hastily as Donald began to speak, “I’m his sister Jill. Jill Brewer. Now have you got it?”

“I think so,” said Dickie, who found her way of describing things very muddling. “But does all this place belong to you?”

“Well, not exactly,” Jill replied, getting rather pink in the face. “But we’ve sort of adopted it.”

“You can’t adopt a place,” Dickie said sternly.

“Oh yes, you can,” said Donald. “I’ve seen it in the papers. His land of adoption, they say.”

“Whose side are you on?” asked Dickie, glaring.

“Oh, yours, of course,” Donald said hastily.

“Well, if this place doesn’t belong to you, I shall jolly well come and play here,” said Dickie.

“You can’t,” Jill replied. “They wouldn’t like it.”

“Who’s they?” asked Dickie, feeling as though he was beginning the whole conversation all over again.

“The ghosts,” said Jill, sinking her voice to a whisper. “It’s terribly haunted.”

“There aren’t such things,” said Dickie. “Are there, Donald?”

Donald scratched his head and then shook it. For once in his life he wasn’t quite sure of an answer.

“Oh, but there are,” Jill said. “Especially here. Of course you can’t see them in the daylight, but when the moon comes up at night and it’s all dark and quiet you can hear them whispering and crying to each other. I saw one once and it was all black with great yellow eyes and it came swooping out of the trees and right at me. Just like this.”

And she suddenly got up and ran towards Donald with her arms spread wide. Donald backed right up against the wall of the hut and felt for his Book of Facts.

“I ran and ran all the way home and it followed me,” Jill whispered.

There was a short silence and then Dickie said loudly, “I don’t believe a word of it.”

“Don’t you?” said a voice in the doorway. “Then you can jolly well prove it.”

And Jack Brewer came slowly into the hut, folded his arms and looked straight at Dickie.





CHAPTER THREE


The Challenge



It was not because Jack Brewer was a little larger than himself that Dickie immediately took up the challenge. It was because he was the sort of person who the moment he thought he couldn’t have something wanted it very badly indeed.

“All right,” Dickie said, “I will prove it.”

“How?” asked Donald.

“By coming back here tonight at midnight on your own — the two of you,” Jack said, “‘and staying here for one hour.”

Donald and Dickie looked at each other in silence. How could they possibly do anything like that? What would their parents say?

“So you are afraid,” Jack said.

“No, I’m not,” Dickie said hotly. “It’s going to be

a bit difficult, that’s all, but we’ll manage it.”

“Of course we will,” Donald said. “I’ll think of something. I usually do. There was a time when we were living in Peebles”

“Where?” asked Jill with interest.

“Peebles. It’s in Scotland. It’s where we used to live. Well, as I was saying …”

“Don’t bother,” Dickie said hastily. “All right, so we’ve agreed to show you. we’re not frightened of your silly old ghosts, but what I want to know is, why you won’t let us come and play here?”

“Because Jill and I hate everyone who lives in Camswell, that’s why,”? Jack said so fiercely that Dickie was startled. ‘“‘It used to be all woods before they began building your horrible town, and Jill and I used to go and track animals there. We didn’t ask you to come and we don’t want you.”

These remarks were rattled out very fast and Jack became rather red in the face. He knew he was being very rude, but all his feelings had been bottled up inside him for so long it was a relief to put them into words. Usually he didn’t talk much, but he had become quite carried away, and he saw by the expressions on the faces of Dickie and Donald that he had startled them still further.

“But we’re not Camswell people,” Dickie said. “I’m from Paddington and Donald’s from — from wherever it was.”

“Peebles,” said Donald patiently.

“Well, you’re Camswell people now,” Jack said, and as there was no use arguing with that, Dickie went off on a different tack.

“All right,” he said. “But look here, if we promise on our honour not to tell anyone else about this place and we stay up here for an hour tonight, will you let us come back and play?”

“Well, I don’t know,” said Jack and looked at his sister who was trying to get the stew off the floor with a piece of stick. “We’ll have a conference.”

“Oh, we don’t need one of those,” Jill said cheer-fully. “I vote we let them come here because it is a bit dull with only two of us. What are your names?”

They introduced themselves, and then, as there didn’t seem to be much more to say, Jack and Jill escorted them across to the edge of the field.

“How did you manage to escape?” Jack asked as Dickie, followed by Donald, slid under the fence.

“He followed me and let me out,” Dickie said. “Well, good-bye then.”

“It’s a pity you didn’t have my stew,” Jill said regretfully. “It’s the best one I’ve made yet; it really tasted quite like proper food. If the ghosts don’t get you I’ll make you another one. I think I’ll try onions and peas and potatoes next time and perhaps some dandelion leaves. You can make a drink out of them, you know.”

“Yes, I do,” said Donald, who felt he was being rather left out of things. “It’s called dandelion wine and you make it with…”

“Oh come on,” Dickie said impatiently. “We’ll leave a message behind in the hut tonight to say we’ve been there.” P

“Not the hut,” Jack said quickly. “The white building, that’s the place that’s really haunted.”

Dickie nodded and pulled Donald after him down the lane. He waited till they were some distance away from the Brewers and then began to try and make plans for the evening. As Donald had a num-ber of ideas of his own an argument soon broke out which lasted all the way back to Camswell.

“Now remember,” said Dickie as they parted at the garden gate, “I’ll be waiting for you at half-past eleven exactly. We can’t let ourselves be beaten by a couple of country children.”

"I suppose you don’t believe in ghosts?” Donald said.

“Of course I don’t. Do you?”

“No. Oh no,” said Donald. “Rather not.”

Dickie was late for his meal and also, what with one thing and another, very dirty. His mother shook her head and said, ‘I don’t know how you do it, I really don’t. How do you manage to get in such a state in a nice clean place like this? What have you been doing anyway?”

“Playing,” mumbled Dickie.

“Tn a coal cellar, by the look of you. Go upstairs and wash your hands and face and brush your hair. I’m sure Donald next door doesn’t get into a mess like you do. He always looks neat and tidy.”

“Um,” said Dickie and went off to do as he was told. It was very difficult to sit quietly after supper because he knew he was about to start on the biggest adventure of his life, so when his mother told him to go to bed he went off quite happily.

His father listened to him thumping up the stairs and said, “There, he’s beginning to settle down.”

“I always knew he would,” said Mrs Warbeck.

Dickie undressed and washed, put on his pyjamas and climbed into bed. He set his small alarm clock very carefully, and then put a sock over it so that the noise of the bell shouldn’t be heard by his parents. He was so excited as well as nervous by this time that he didn’t think he would be able to go to sleep at all, but in a very short while he was dozing off and by the time his mother came up to have a look at him he was dreaming happily.

“Quite settled down,” said Mrs Warbeck to her-self and went out, shutting the door behind her.

The alarm went off with a rather muffled sound at eleven twenty. For a moment Dickie couldn’t think where he was or what was happening, and then he remembered everything. He climbed out of bed, pulled on his jeans and jacket over. his pyjamas, and did up his plimsolls with fingers that shook just a little bit. He got out the torch from under his pillow and tip-toed across to the door and opened it.

The house was quite silent except for the busy ticking of the kitchen clock, so Dickie shut the door behind him and crept downstairs and into the scul-lery. He opened the window and climbed out and then pulled the window almost shut behind him.

Dickie ran to the front gate and as he reached it a voice said almost in his ear, “Here I am.”

“Don’t do that,” said Dickie, who had jumped.

“Did you think I was a ghost?” asked Donald.

“Don’t be silly,” said Dickie, who had in fact thought just that for one terrible moment.

They set off in silence down the road, keeping in the shadows as much as possible. Camswell by night seemed quite different from its usual dull daytime self. Most of the houses were in darkness, and they made Dickie think of enemy fortresses as their black windows looked out blankly on to the street. He watched his shadow grow longer and longer as they walked away from a lamp post. As they reached the next one a new, much blacker shadow would sud-denly leap out from under his feet.

A black cat with glowing green eyes streaked over a garden fence and slid silently across the road.

“That’s supposed to be g-good luck,” Donald said in a wobbly voice.

“Let’s hope so,” said Dickie who was starting to enjoy the strangeness of it all. He felt as if all Camswell belonged to him and that all the still houses and gleaming shop windows were his. But when they reached the edge of the town and turned off down the lane everything changed. The wind sighed in the branches of the trees and the leaves rustled as though they were whispering together.

“What’s that?” asked Donald stopping suddenly as something small and shadowy bounded out of the grass by his feet.

“A rabbit, I think,” said Dickie, watching the little animal bounce away into the darkness. It had startled him, but he was entranced too, for he had never seen a live rabbit before. In Paddington he had only been acquainted with the sad, stiff, dead ones in the butchers’ shops.

A thin slice of moon floated in the sky and an owl hooted. For a moment Dickie forgot where he was and what he was supposed to be doing, for all this was very strange to him. He had always thought the country a dull sort of place, but now he realized that perhaps it had a secret life all of its own. He began to understand why Jack and Jill must have hated to see Camswell cutting away a great slice of it and filling it with buildings and people.

“I brought a torch,” said Donald, whose mind was far more practical. He switched it on and at once the bushes and trees seemed darker.’

They slid under the fence and walked across the field to the old tower which glimmered in the light of the moon. It too looked different at night for you could no longer see how tired and shabby it was.

Dickie said suddenly, “It’s like a castle.”

“A funny sort of castle,” grumbled Donald, who was beginning to wish he was at home in bed.

The door creaked as they pushed it open, and the light from the torch wobbled up and down because Donald’s hand was shaking. They both held their breath and listened to the silence.

“You’re sure you don’t believe in ghosts?” Donald whispered.

“Quite sure,” said Dickie, pulling his unwilling friend firmly into the room. “Come on.”

“My granny used to live near Glen Coe,” said Donald. “That’s a place in Scotland where a lot of my ancestors were killed by another clan called the Campbells. She said that at the full moon she could hear voices calling to her for help. She said …”

“Will you be quiet!” snapped Dickie, who was beginning to get a prickling feeling at the back of his neck. He started to walk round the room and Donald immediately followed him so closely that he was almost treading on Dickie’s heels.

“There’s an awful lot written on the walls,” said Dickie. “Do hold the torch still; it’s jumping about like anything. Look, there’s a list of names here, but they all seem to have the same initials.”

“F.O.,” read out Donald. “P.O. and then some-thing that looks like F.L.”

“They’ve all got different surnames though,” said Dickie. ‘So it can’t be anything to do with them all belonging to the same family.”

“Pll have a look in my Book of Facts,” said Donald. “You take the torch.” And he brought out his precious book. “It’s got a list of initials and things in the back,” he said.

Dickie looked over Donald’s shoulder.

"F.O. stands for Foreign Office,” said Donald. “Well, that’s no good; you couldn’t have somebody called Foreign Office Brown, although there was a boy at my last school whose name was Salmon McTavish. We used to call him Fishy.”

“And it can also mean Flying Officer,” said Dickie, who had taken no notice of Donald, but had gone on reading. “See what P.O. stands for.””

“Post Office, I know that,” said Donald. “Or Pilot Officer - oh, I see. These initials are all to do with being in the Air Force.”

“Then that’s it,” said Dickie, thumping his friend on the back. “This must be an old aerodrome.”

“I knew that,” said Donald loftily.

“Then why didn’t you tell me?” :

“You didn’t ask me. I bet this is the old control tower. Do you know, the tallest tower in Britain is the one in Blackpool. It’s five hundred and eighteen feet nine inches high. It was built in 1894 and my uncle went up it once — it’s got lifts you know ~ and he said…”

“It’s not a control tower,” Dickie said.

“Yes, it is.”

“No, it isn’t! It’s going to be my new castle and I’m going to be the king of it,” said Dickie, his eyes gleaming in the moonlight.

“Jack won’t let you …” began Donald and then he stopped talking and he very nearly dropped his book as well for suddenly out in the darkness there. came a noise. A noise which moaned up and down and was very like somebody wailing and then very slowly it died away. ;

“It’s a ghost,” whispered Donald, his eyes as round as marbles.

“‘N-n-nonsense,” said Dickie.

And then the wailing began again, only this time it was much nearer.





CHAPTER FOUR


Ghost Hunt


“I don’t believe in ghosts,” said Dickie in the silence which followed the second lot of wailing. “And no old ghost’s going to frighten me away from my castle and I’m jolly well going to tell it so.”

“How?” asked Donald, his teeth chattering.

“I’ll think of something,” said Dickie. “Come on,” and he took hold of Donald’s arm and pulled him over to the doorway. For a moment there was nothing to see outside except the great flat field bathed in silvery moonlight. Then Dickie’s sharp eyes saw a flicker of movement and he said, “Over there - by the huts - look.”

“T’d rather not,” said Donald, but he couldn’t help himself. Then, like Dickie, he saw a white, shadowy shape drifting across the grass.

“Yow!” said Donald.

Dickie’s hands were quite cold and his knees were knocking against each other. But then he thought of his newly-discovered castle. He knew that whatever happened he wasn’t going to give that up without a fight, so he gripped the torch more tightly and made himself run towards the hut. The moment he did so Donald went after him. He too was extremely frightened, but he would rather face a ghost with Dickie than be left on his own.

The ghost began to gather speed itself and by the time Dickie reached the edge of the field it had disappeared.

“It’s gone,” said Donald and let out a great sigh.

Something flapped in the trees and a black shape with big yellow eyes came swooping down towards them, making a noise like a sad foghorn as it approached. Dickie and Donald both ducked and the shape flapped over their heads.

“What was that?” whispered Dickie.

“An owl, I think,” said Donald, who had his eyes tight shut. “A nocturnal bird of prey. There are Barn Owls, Tawny Owls and Long-eared and Horned Owls. They feed on…”

“Tye never seen a real live one before,” said Dickie in wonder. “‘They had a stuffed one once in the street market and I’d like to have bought it, but it cost four and six. It had glass eyes.”

“Don’t you think we can go now?” asked Donald. He looked at his enormous luminous wrist-watch. “It’s getting on for one o’clock.””

“We’ve got to stay for an hour,” Dickie said sternly. “Hold on a moment. There’s something on the ground. I just stepped on it.” And he bent down and picked up a red pencil.

“It hasn’t been here long,” said Donald.

“How can you tell?”

“It’s quite warm. Someone must have dropped it.”

“I never heard of a ghost using a pencil,” Dickie said thoughtfully. “I wonder…”

“There’s somebody in the control - I mean the castle,” interrupted Donald. “I can see a light.”

Both boys could easily have stayed where they were until the last fifteen minutes of their time was up, but after hesitating for only a moment they began to walk back across the grass to the castle. The light was bobbing about all over the place, first in one window and then another.

“I’m going to creep up to it and capture it,” whispered Dickie.

“Supposing you go right through it,” Donald whispered back.

“Don’t talk rot,” said Dickie, going cold all over at the idea. “Just follow me.”

“I am,” said Donald, who was treading on Dickie’s heels again.

They reached the castle. Dickie held his breath for a moment, and then rushed inside with his torch turned on. He saw a white figure at the far corner of the room and threw himself at it quickly before he could lose his courage. The figure dodged and : collided with Donald, who yelled, “Help!”

Dickie dropped the torch and made a grab for the white material. It didn’t melt away in his fingers as he had been scared that it might, but gave a very ordinary tearing sound.

“Don’t do that,” said a muffled voice.

“It spoke,” said Donald in astonishment.

“It’s not a ghost at all,” said Dickie. He gave the white material another tug and revealed the angry face of Jack Brewer.

“You rotten cheat!” said Donald furiously, get-ting all his courage back with a rush. Jack didn’t reply, but got to his feet and began to unwind him-self from the clinging folds of his peculiar garment.

“It was you all the time, wasn’t it?” demanded Dickie, finding his torch and switching it on. Jack nodded and rubbed his knees. He had really taken quite a knock when he collided with Donald.

“So.it was your’ pencil we found,” said Donald. “And it was you we saw down by the huts. I never thought it was a real ghost, not for a minute I didn’t. Not for a second even.”

“Oh yes, you did,” said Jack. “I heard you yell.”

“That must have been a screech owl,” said Donald loftily.

Dickie grinned and then tried to look serious as he said to Jack, “Why did you do it?”

“Because I didn’t want you here,” said Jack. “It’s my secret place.”

“Not any more it isn’t,” said Dickie. “Listen.”

The faint chiming of a church clock striking one floated through the night air.

“Time’s up,” said Dickie triumphantly. “We’ve stayed here for an hour and you promised that if we did that then we could come and play here too.”

“All right,” said Jack heavily. ““You’ve won.”

They shook hands solemnly and Dickie, who was not the sort of boy to take advantage of an enemy, said, “They were jolly good ghost noises.”

“Yes, they almost fooled me,” agreed Donald.

Jack began to Iook more cheerful. He put his cupped hands to his mouth and once again the strange wailing sound filled the air.

“I can do birds, too,” said Jack as he paused for breath. “I used to lie in Camswell Woods and listen to them. Oh well.” He sighed deeply and then went on, “You won’t tell Jill about this, will you? I mean, she thinks this place really is haunted. She was chased by an owl one night and she wouldn’t believe me when I told her that’s all it was. She’s not very good at keeping secrets either, and she might let on about me being out in the middle of the night. And there’s the kitchen curtain.”

“What’s that got to do with it?” Donald asked as they left the castle and walked across the field.

“I was wearing it when I was a ghost. It’s got a bit torn but I expect I’ll be able to pin it together.”

“We’ll come back again on Monday,” said Dickie, giving an enormous yawn.

“You promise.on your honour that you won’t tell anyone else about our hiding place?” Jack asked.

“Don’t be an idiot, as if we would,” said Dickie.

He thought it better for the time being not to talk about his plans for turning the secret place into a castle, but as he and Donald trudged slowly home, both very tired after the excitement of the past hour, he began to try and think of some ideas. But his brain didn’t want to work and he gave it up as a bad job. He and Donald parted at the garden gate in silence.

Dickie climbed back through the window he had left open, tiptoed upstairs, took off his clothes and fell into bed. In two minutes he was fast asleep.

Dickie was still very sleepy the following morning, which was hardly surprising. Mrs Warbeck became quite worried and thought he might be sickening for something, so she made him have a rest in the afternoon. It wasn’t until just before he had his supper that Dickie saw Donald for a moment.

“Psst,” said Donald, suddenly. appearing at the kitchen window as Dickie was putting his dirty plate in the sink. “The largest castle in the world is at Aleppo in Syria. The wall round it is one thousand two hundred and thirty feet long and——”

“I bet you don’t know which is the dest castle in the world,” said Dickie. Donald screwed up his fore-head and reached inside his jacket for his book.

“My castle,” said Dickie and shut the window.

By Monday morning Dickie was feeling quite his old self again. For the first time since he had come to live in Camswell he woke up feeling really excited. He got dressed in a hurry and rushed down to breakfast without bothering about his hair.

“Up you go again and put yourself tidy,” Mrs Warbeck said sternly. “But at least you’re looking better. I knew Camswell would be good for you.”

Just as if it was a medicine, Dickie thought, as he toiled upstairs: take two teaspoonsful of Camswell twice a day after meals. He did his best not to bolt his breakfast, and then at last he was free. He bounded out of the front door just as Donald came out of his front gate.

They talked all the way to the castle and Dickie’s heart was bursting with pride as they slid under the barbed-wire fence and ran across the grass.

Jill came running towards them with the black saucepan in her hand.

“So the ghosts didn’t get you,” she said.

“It was a jolly close thing,” said Dickie, winking at Donald. “‘Acshally we nearly caught a ghost, but it got away and it won’t ever come back again.”

“What have you got in there?” Donald asked, looking suspiciously at the saucepan.

“Qh, just a few things,” Jill said. “It’s for our mid-morning and it’s going to be delicious.”

“I’m not going to eat buttercups and daisies,” said Donald, who had had a good look at the con-tents of the saucepan.

“Nobody asked you to,” Jill said. “And any-way it’s going to be a drink. Come on, Jack’s waiting.”

Jack was sitting on a cardboard box chipping at a piece of wood with a penknife. He didn’t speak as the others came in, but just looked at them.

Dickie said quickly, “I’ve got lots of ideas and eee

“For games?” asked Jill.

“In a way,” Dickie said cautiously. “Now listen, in the place where I used to live we built a castle.”

“A real castle?” asked Jill.

“Pll tell you if you’ll only keep quiet,” Dickie said patiently. “Not quite a real castle, but very nearly. It wasn’t awfully big though.”

“The smallest castle in the world is …” began Donald.

“It's in Beak Street, Paddington,” Dickie said. “That was my old castle, but this secret place would make a much better one, wouldn’t it?”

Jack nodded slowly. Donald didn’t reply, because he was searching through his Book of Facts. Jill clapped her hands.

“Like in the olden times?” she asked. “With battlements and a drawbridge and archers and a flag and turrets and a captured princess and knights and…”

“Not all at once,” Dickie said. “But that’s the general idea. Well, what do you think?”

“Not bad,” said Jack slowly.

“It doesn’t look like a castle much,” said Donald.

“It could be a lovely castle,” said Jill.

“Right, then that’s agreed,” said Dickie. “Three to one in favour. Now then the next thing we’ve got to arrange is what to call it.”

He had thought of suggesting Warbeck Castle, after himself, which sounded very grand, but it didn’t seem quite fair and he could hardly please the others by making it Warbeck-McDonald- Brewer Castle which just sounded silly.

“Camswell Castle?” said Donald.

“No,” said Jack, shaking his head. “It’s going to have nothing to do with Camswell.”

“Buttercup Castle,” said Jill, taking a flower out of her saucepan and putting it on the cardboard box. Dickie thought that over and then shook his head. It sounded too girlish. Silence fell for a moment while they all looked at each other and then round the sunny room with its clutter of cardboard boxes.

“The Cardboard Castle,” Dickie said suddenly. “All those in favour raise their hands.”

Three hands rose slowly, and Dickie beamed.





CHAPTER FIVE


Raiding the Enemy


“What’s on the list so far?” asked Dickie.

They were all sitting round the largest of the

cardboard boxes. Jill was twisting the buttercups and

daisies into chains to make a crown and bracelets

for herself. Jack had gone back to carving with his

penknife and Donald was writing with the red

crayon on the back page of his book.

“Swords, a throne, a table for leasts - that can’t be right.”

“Feasts,” said Jill. “I’m going to do lots of cook-ing. We’ll have some wonderful meals, you’ll see.

You don’t write very clearly, do you?”

“I’m learning an Italian script. It’s much better

than ordinary writing,” Donald said crossly.

“Can you speak in Italian then?” Jill asked.

“Of course not,” Donald said more crossly still.

“Then how will you understand what you’ve

written if it’s in Italian writing?” Jill said.

“The writing it’s in doesn’t make any difference,”

Donald shouted.

“It does if it’s in Greek,” Jiil argued. “The Vicar wrote my name for me in Greek once and it looked quite different. Our Vicar’s terribly clever. He can speak in Latin too.” s

“So can I,” Donald said. “Amo, amas, amat.”

“Order, order, order,” said Dickie, banging on the cardboard table with his sword. The table imme-diately sagged in the middle and the sword broke in half. Dickie sighed and picked up the bits. He could see that keeping the others to the point was going to be a difficult job.

“Never mind,” said Jack. “I’ll make a better sword this afternoon.”

“Thanks,” said Dickie. “Get on with the list, Donald.”

“A table for feasts,’ Donald said loudly, and added, “feasts of buttercup stew, I shouldn’t wonder. Chairs, a drawbridge, cups and plates, spoons, knives and forks, chains.”

“Chains?” said Dickie. “Oh yes, of course, that’s for when we take prisoners. Is that all?”

“So far. I should think it’s about enough to get on with,” Donald said, closing his book with a snap.

“Let’s start at the top,” Dickie said, “Swords; has anyone got any ideas?”

He looked hopefully at Jack. He still wasn’t too sure if Jack was going to be friendly or not, for after all the castle had belonged to him alone until one o’clock on Sunday morning. Jack returned Dickie’s look and rubbed his finger along his penknife.

“All right,” he said slowly. “I’ll make you some swords, but it’ll take time, mind.”

“Where’ll you get the wood?” Donald asked.

“I'll just get it,” Jack said briefly.

“Thanks very much,” Dickie said. “Now, a throne. Where can we get that?”

“I don’t think there are many of them round here,” Jill said doubtfully. “I’ve never seen any.”

“Perhaps we could buy one in a second-hand shop,” Dickie suggested. “I don’t suppose thrones cost much now there aren’t so many kings about.”

“There aren’t any second-hand shops in Camswell, so that’s no good,” said Donald.

“Couldn’t we use an old chair?” asked Jill.

Dickie shook his head. This was going to be a proper castle with real castle furniture. He wasn’t going to make do with some old kitchen chair.

“I'll find a throne,” he said firmly.

Three pairs of eyes turned in his direction and looked at him steadily and Dickie was aware of a sinking feeling in his inside. He had made a promise, so of course he had to stick to it, but how on earth was he going to find something like a throne in the| middle of dull, flat Camswell?

“Where?” asked Jill, just as Dickie knew she would. Dickie shut his eyes for a moment and there came into his mind a picture of a Council lorry trundling backwards and forwards through the town as it travelled to and fro from a new building site to the rubbish tip. He had followed it one day when he had been particularly bored.

“We’ll have a raid,” Dickie said.

“What do you mean?” asked Donald.

“We’ll raid the enemy camp,” said Dickie, his eyes beginning to sparkle. “‘That’s the enemy camp, over there,” and he pointed in the general direction of Camswell.

“You mean we’ll do a burglary?” Jill asked.

“We’re not doing any stealing,” Dickie replied, remembering briefly the apple that he had so nearly taken. ‘Now, then, I want a war chariot.”

“A what?” asked Jack, looking up from his carving. Dickie could have stamped his foot with impatience. Really, they none of them deserved to have a castle if they didn’t know how to go about furnishing it.

“A war chariot, something to carry things on,” _he explained.

“There’s my bicycle,” Donald said. “It’s got a three speed gear and a carrier at the back.”

“Pye got an old doll’s pram,” said Jill.

Surprisingly it was Jack who came to Dickie’s rescue.

“I’ll borrow my father’s wheelbarrow,” he said. “It’s nice and big.”

“That’ll be fine,” Dickie said. “Now, this is my plan of campaign. We’ll all meet just outside the enemy’s gates on the Castle road at two o’clock this afternoon.”

“What are we going to do?” Jill asked.

But Dickie refused to tell them any more, partly because he still hadn’t got the plan clear himself and also because, although he trusted his troops, he didn’t want to risk anybody getting wind of what they were going to do.

“I just hope we don’t end up in prison,” grumbled Donald as he and Dickie parted at their gates.

“We can’t,” said Dickie. “We’re too young. Didn’t you know that? Or isn’t it in your Book of Facts?”

“Approved school then,” shouted Donald, but he spoke to the empty air for Dickie had already vanished into the kitchen.

“And where have you been?” asked Mrs Warbeck as they had their lunch.

“Out,” said Dickie. “Just playing, you know.”

“You’re not up to anything, are you?” Mrs Warbeck asked suspiciously.

“We’ve invented a game. We’re going to attack Camswell this afternoon,” said Dickie. He had dis-covered if you told grown-ups the truth they often didn’t believe you.

“Well, don’t do too much damage,” Mrs War-beck said, laughing, and Dickie smiled to himself.

The four of them met as arranged, Jack rather red in the face because the wheelbarrow was quite heavy and it was a very hot afternoon. Dickie looked a bit fat, but nobody else noticed that because they were too excited.

“Now everyone’s to be careful,” said Dickie. “This is a dangerous job and I don’t want us to be caught and taken prisoner. Be on your guard and follow me.”

The people of Camswell went about their business that afternoon without the slightest idea that they were being attacked by an enemy army. One man did tell Jack rather angrily to mind out where he was going, when the wheelbarrow just missed his feet, but Jack only nodded silently and the small procession passed on, leaving the man muttering.

“I expect he didn’t know it was a war chariot,” Jill said pityingly. :

They reached the rubbish tip without any further mishap and Donald said, “Is this it?” rather dis-appointedly.

“It’s the enemy’ssecret treasure house,” Dickie said severely. “It’s only disguised to look like a dump.”

“They’ve got a soldier on guard,” said Jill, join-ing in the spirit of the thing. “He’s over there.”

She pointed towards the far corner of the dump where an elderly man was sitting in an ancient deck-chair having forty winks under a copy of the Camswell Courier.

“We must go very quietly,” whispered Dickie. “If he sees us we three lie low, and, Jill, you run away.”

“Why?”

“To make him look at you and not at us, silly.”

“You have all the fun,” Jill grumbled.

“It won’t be much fun lying in all that mucky stuff,” said Donald, looking at the piles of old rub-bish in front of them. ,

“If you’re afraid you’d better leave now,” said Dickie.

Donald muttered to himself and Dickie, bending low, led the way forward. There were some interest-ing things in the dump: a broken tricycle, bits of machinery, and old baths with their feet in the air. There were also a great number of cardboard boxes, papers and tins, and it wasn’t easy to find a footing without sending a whole lot of objects clattering downwards.

Dickie soon discovered that Jack was a good climber, but Donald quickly got left behind.

“Help,” he said as a box gave way under his feet and he began to slither down the side of a small hill of cans. They rattled loudly and Donald, scared by the noise he was making, clutched one of the baths.

“Don’t,” said Dickie in alarm, but he was too late. The bath groaned, swung slowly upwards so that one end was pointing towards the sky and then tipped right over and with a terrible crash came right down over the luckless Donald, covering him like a tin shell.

The watchman woke up and looked about him with his mouth open.

“Jill,” whispered Dickie urgently.

Jill, who had been collecting a fat bunch of the flower called rosebay willowherb, which has a special liking for rubbish dumps, glanced up and saw her leader waving to her violently.

"Where’s Donald?” she asked.

“Never mind him,” said Dickie. “Run for it. Make a noise, do anything. But draw the enemy guard away from us.”

“All right,” said Jill. She took a flying leap off her perch and ran towards the watchman, who had just got to his feet. Dickie and Jack lay pressed against the side of their cardboard hill and held their breath. Jill’s voice reached them clearly.

“Hallo. I’m sorry if I woke you up,” she said. “Don’t you think these flowers are pretty?”

“You shouldn’t be round here,” said the watch-man. “Haven’t you got anywhere else to play?”

“Oh yes. Can you keep a secret?”

“It all depends what it is,” the man said solemnly.

“T’ve got a lovely castle,” said Jill. “I’ll tell you all about it if you like.”

Donald groaned and Dickie whispered, “Don’t move. Lie low.”

“I am lying low,” said a strange ringing whisper. “In fact I think I’ll die of suffocation in a min-ute.” And the bath with Donald underneath it quivered.

“It won’t be long,” Dickie said, edging towards his trapped friend. “The enemy’s going back to his guard house with Jill.”

‘As soon as it seemed fairly safe Dickie and Jack crawled on their stomachs to the bath and took hold of the rim and tugged it upwards. Donald’s face covered in dust and dirt appeared. He looked so funny as he wriggled free that Dickie forgot where he was and laughed.

“It’s all right for you,” grumbled Donald. “TI might have been killed. How would you like to spend hours and hours underneath a dirty old bath? I feel like a crab inside its shell.”

“It’s only been about three minutes,” Dickie said soothingly.

Jack nipped his arm and Dickie looked round and saw that Jack was pointing silently to the place where the bath had been. There, sticking out of the top of the dump, was quite definitely something which looked like a throne. Without another word the three of them crawled towards it and then Dickie began to dig like a dog searching for a bone. The throne came fully into view. It was a very large wooden chair with a carved back and arms and it had a little cupboard underneath the seat.

“T’ve never seen anything like it before,” whis-pered Dickie.

“My granny in Peebles had one a bit the same once,” said Donald. “It’s got a special name, I think.”

“Well, don’t bother about that now,” said Dickie as Donald began to pull his book out of his pocket.

“It’s terribly heavy,” said Jack, who had been trying to move it.

Dickie looked round the side of the chair and saw that Jill was gently leading the watchman away from the dump towards the bank which was covered in buttercups. She glanced over her shoulder as they reached it and made a small movement with her hand. The watchman heaved himself over the grassy verge and disappeared among the sea of golden flowers.

“Good old Jill,” said Dickie. “Now then.”

And he unzipped the front of his jacket and drew out a coil of rope.

“It’s my mother’s laundry line,” Dickie ex-plained. “I thought it might come in handy.”

He began to loop it round the back of the chair, but he wasn’t very good at it and after a moment Jack took it away from him and did it himself. Dickie was just beginning to get used to the fact that Jack, who was always so silent, was very good with his hands. The washing line was soon neatly tied in position, and after another look round to make sure that there were no other enemy troops about, Jack handed one end of the rope to Dickie, the other to Donald and then scrambled up behind the chair himself.

The chair rocked and then tilted forwards. It really looked quite alarming as it leant over the heads of Dickie and Donald, but Jack was as good as his word. As he was a very strong boy he managed to prevent the chair toppling over the edge of the heap. Slowly it moved forwards, and then as they pulled together again it began to slide down the side of the rubbish. Jack clasped both his arms firmly round the back and dug in his heels, and the chair in a most dignified manner slithered through the cans and boxes leaving a flattened trail behind it.

“Wait,” ordered Jack, just before the chair reached the flatter ground. “Hold it there.”

Dickie and Donald did as they were told. Jack let go, jumped past them with a rattle of cans, and darted off to fetch the wheelbarrow. It was very warm in the sun and now they came to notice it the dump had rather a strong smell, but Dickie and Donald were too excited to worry about little things like that. At any moment they were sure that a line of enemy troops would appear on the skyline or the watchman would return and sound the alarm.

“I suppose it isn’t stealing,” Donald said doubt-fully.

“Of course it isn’t,” Dickie replied, wiping his arm across his hot forehead and leaving a nice black mark. “This is where people throw things away. I daresay they’d be very grateful to us for helping to clear things up a bit.”

“The longest prison sentence in this century,” said Donald, who was determined to be gloomy, ‘“‘was for two hundred and five years.”

“Well, I call that jolly silly,” said Dickie, bracing himself as the chair slithered down a couple of inches. ““Who’s going to live that long? You must have got it wrong.” U

“I haven’t, it’s in my book,” said Donald and turned round to feel in his pocket. The chair at once swung round and caught him sharply on the shoulder with one bony arm.

“Serves you - I mean hard luck,” said Dickie. “Here comes Jack.”

The wheelbarrow was pushed into position just beneath them and Jack climbed up behind the chair again and told the others to pull. He held on as tightly as he could, but the chair had had enough of being pushed around and it toppled over with Jack still clinging to it and hit the wheelbarrow with a bang. For several seconds everybody lay flat on their faces hardly daring to move, but there was no sound apart from the tinkle of one empty can rolling down the dump all on its own.

“Done it,” said Dickie triumphantly. “Come on. Let’s get away from here.”

He and Donald took a shaft each of the wheelbarrow, and Jack went round to the front and wound the end of the clothes line round his arms and pulled. The wheelbarrow was very heavy, but with the three of them at it, it moved forwards slowly. Once they were clear of the dump Jack let go and raced back. Then he lay down on his stomach and whistled. It was so like the song of a bird that Dickie could hardly believe it was Jack who was making the sound, but Jill obviously recognized it for in a minute she reappeared over the buttercup ridge with her arms full of flowers.

“You’ve been ages,” she said as she caught up with the wheelbarrow. “And you made a terrible noise. It was lucky that Mr Trumpet - he’s the watchman - was deaf.”

“Did he suspect anything?” asked Dickie as they paused for breath.

“Oh no. He had a little hearing thing and I asked him to show me how it worked and while he was doing that I had to shout like anything to make him hear. He said there’d been a lot of trouble up at the rubbish dump lately because some boys from Cams-well had been playing about there and breaking things up.”

“I should have thought they were broken up enough already,” said Dickie. ‘““The things I mean, not the boys.”

“I know the boys he’s talking about,” put in Donald. “One of them stuck his foot out in the street the other day and jolly nearly tripped me up. They’re always hanging about on the corners.”

“Ts that the throne?” Jill asked. “It’s a. very funny shape. I’ve never seen a chair like that before. Can I sit in it?”

“No, you can’t. And anyway it’s not a chair,” Dickie replied. “Come on, you can help us push.”

Jill did as she was told and the four of them walked on in silence with the wheelbarrow groaning along between them. They were making so much noise themselves that they didn’t hear the motor-cycle coming towards them.

Beeeep.

The horn made everybody jump and the motor-cycle swerved to a halt alongside them. Its driver was a boy of about seventeen and Donald recognized him as one of the gang who had laughed when he’d been tripped up in the street.

“Where did you get that old thing?” he asked, kicking at the throne with his foot.

“We found it,” Dickie replied.

“What are you going to use it for?”

“That’s our business,” said Donald, who felt quite brave now he was surrounded by his friends.

“I should use it for firewood if I were you,” the boy said rudely. He gave the throne another kick and roared away on his machine whistling.

“I expect he’s jealous,” said Jill, “because we’ve got a throne and he’s only got a silly old motorbike.”

By the time they had wheeled the barrow out to the castle everybody was hot and tired. The chair, as though glad that it too had reached the end of its long journey, slid on to the floor. They pulled it upright and looked at it with pride.

“It’s lovely,” Jill said stroking it. “Our very own chair.”

“Throne,” said Dickie sternly. “It’s a pity it isn’t gold.”

“Gold weighs a ton,’’ said Jack, sitting down in the wheelbarrow and swinging his legs. “We couldn’t have moved it if it had been made of gold.”

“Nobody would have thrown it away if it had been,” said Donald crushingly.

“I tell you what,” said Jill and stopped.

“What?” asked Dickie, who couldn’t stop looking at the throne.

“Never mind,” said Jill, “I’ll tell you later. It’s going to be a surprise.”

“You’d better tell us now,” Dickie said. But Jill only shook her head and smiled. The boys had managed to get the throne on their own and now she felt it was her turn to do something.

“You’ll find out,” she said, “and you’H be terribly pleased, really you will.”

And not another word could they get out of her.





CHAPTER SIX


Furnishing the Castle


Unfortunately for Dickie something happened the following morning which prevented him from leaving his home straight after breakfast and going to the Cardboard Castle. He had, with great fore-sight, returned the washing line and put it back in its right place, but he hadnâ€™t realized that a line which has been wrapped round a throne and dragged across a rubbish tip is no longer quite as clean as it was before.

As it was a nice sunny morning with a stiff breeze Mrs Warbeck decided to wash all the chair covers. She put them in the washing-machine while the Warbecks were having breakfast, and afterwards she asked Dickie to help her carry them out to the back garden. The covers were large and still very damp and they wrapped themselves lovingly round Dickie in clammy folds. He pegged them up as fast as he could and then stood back and shook himself like a dog. Mrs Warbeck came out of the kitchen to admire them and to put in some extra pegs and it was then that she noticed the nasty grey smudges left by the line.

“Oh no,” said Mrs Warbeck, dropping all: the pegs. “Oh, really it is too bad! Dickie!”

Dickie, who had been moving stealthily towards the front gate, hesitated and then returned. He saw at once what had happened and felt a prickle of uneasiness run up his back.

“Just look at that,” said Mrs Warbeck crossly. “Really, this place is as bad as Paddington. I can’t imagine where all that dirt’s come from.”

“Perhaps it’s the wind,” Dickie said. He felt rather mean, because it was, after all, his fault, so he added, “I’ll go and buy you another line, shall I?”

His mother looked at the line crossly.

“Yes, I think it’s time I had a new one,” she said -— and Dickie was secretly pleased. He knew the old one would come in useful again at the castle.

“I shall want some more washing powder, too,” Mrs Warbeck went on, jerking the covers off the line with angry tugs. “In fact, Dickie, you’d better get the rest of my shopping while I wash these again. Come into the kitchen and Ill give you a list.”

“Well, how was I to know the beastly line would be all dirty?” said Dickie angrily when ten minutes later he was joined by Donald, who nobly agreed to help with the shopping.

“Youre not the only one who’s in trouble,” said Donald. “My mother nearly went mad when she saw my trousers last night. They had a great big tear in them. I don’t know if it was that bath or the fence that did it.”

“I bet the knights in the olden days didn’t have all this trouble,” said Dickie. “I bet they wore their armour all the time.”

“It must have been very hot in the summer,” Donald said thoughtfully. “Like being inside a gas stove. It was jolly heavy too. If they got knocked over in a battle they just had to lie there till some-one helped them up again.”

“What happened if the enemy got there first?” Dickie asked curiously.

“He opened up the fallen knight’s helmet and demanded a ransom. Here’s the supermarket.”

Dickie and Donald began to walk round the shelves while a man in a white overall watched them suspiciously. Then they had to visit the butcher and finally the greengrocer.

One of the reasons why Dickie disliked shopping was that quite often older people pushed in front of him. He had only been standing in the queue for a few minutes when somebody did just that.

“I was here first,” said Dickie.

“Oh no, you weren’t, mate. Was he, Fred?” said the boy who had done the pushing, and he appealed to the gteengrocer’s assistant.

“*Course he wasn’t,” replied Fred, winking at his friend. ““What’ll you have?”

Dickie was about to protest again when Donald nudged him in the ribs and whispered, “It’s him, the boy who was on the motorbike. I should keep quiet if I were you.”

The boy grinned and asked for a quarter of a pound of mushrooms. He was about to leave the shop when Donald said very politely, “I hope you haven’t got any Amanita Phalloides by mistake.””

“Here, what are you on about?” Fred asked angrily.

“It’s a toadstool. The yellowish-olive death cap,” said Donald. “It’s regarded as the world’s most poisonous fungus. It is found in England and six to fifteen hours after tasting the effects are sickness, delirium, collapse and death. Among its victims have been…”

“Go on, clear out, we don’t want your sort in here,” interrupted Fred who had beenserving Dickie. He was bright red in the face and he fairly slapped a lettuce,into Dickie’s hand.

Dickie took hold of his friend’s shirt and dragged him backwards out of the shop still talking while Fred and his friend glared after them.

“He’s one of the people I’d like to take prisoner,” said Dickie as he tried to make the lettuce look a little better by shaking it.

“He’d need a lot of locking up,” Donald replied. “I should think he’s jolly strong. Look at the way he was lifting those sacks of potatoes.””

Dickie, who was thoroughly out of sorts, didn’t reply and they finished their journey in silence. The shopping had taken so long that there wasn’t time to visit the castle until after lunch. But then the sight of its white walls in the sunlight restored. Dickie’s good temper. As they drew nearer, how-ever, they saw that something most unexpected had happened to it. The front door was missing. Dickie broke into a run and pounded into the downstairs room. A very strong smell of paint greeted him.

Jill was kneeling on the floor wearing a large white overall. In front of her was the throne, but it looked different for it was covered in bright yellow paint.

“What have you done?” Dickie demanded.

“She’s painted it,” Donald said.

“That’s right,” Jill agreed, smiling at him. “I couldn’t get gold paint except in those little sixpenny tins, and it would have needed dozens of those. But the farm up the road from us had some yellow paint left over from the last time they did up some of the outhouses, so I asked if I could buy that.”

“How much did it cost?” Donald asked.

“They gave it to me,” Jill said proudly. “There was only half a tin left and it had gone all lumpy, but I stirred it up with a stick and put in some tur-pentine and I borrowed a brush and it’s gone on beautifully. It is beautiful, isn’t it?” she finished rather anxiously, for Dickie was still looking at the throne with a puzzled expression.

“It’s - it’s very nice,” said Dickie, who wasn’t sure whether he liked it or not. It looked so very different somehow.

“I knew you’d like it,” Jill said getting up. “Of course it smells a bit and it won’t dry for a while. It’s my surprise that I told you about. I’ve got some beads at home, coloured ones you know, and I’m going to stick those on the throne for jewels. Jack’s working on the drawbridge.”

“The what?” asked Dickie, who felt that things were moving rather fast.

“The drawbridge. Like you have in a real castle.

It’s the front door really, but he’s taken it off its hinges and he’s screwing bicycle chains on it. He’s round the back. Don’t you think we should have a moat, Dickie? I’m sure we could dig one quite easily and I know where we could borrow some spades.”

“We’ll think about it,” Dickie said hastily and left Jill to put the finishing touches to her painting while he went to find Jack. Jack was sitting on the grass with the door in front of him and with several businesslike tools spread round about.

“It’s the pulley bit I can’t manage,” he said. “’ve screwed two door handles on the top and the chains go through that all right. But when you pull on them, although the door - sorry, drawbridge - comes up, the bottom bit of it swings about. All an enemy would need to do would be to push the drawbridge up and walk in underneath it.”

Dickie saw his problem at once and then his eyes noticed the hinges which had been taken off the door. He said slowly, “What you need is to screw those hinges on the bottom of the door.”

“But they’d have to be bolted to the floor and that’s concrete,” Donald pointed out.

Dickie ran his fingers through his hair until it stood up in spikes and tried to think of an answer.

“Then we’ll have to stick a piece of wood across that bit of the floor,” he said.

“Then the drawbridge won’t fit,” Donald said. He was very good at seeing difficulties.

“Then we’ll plane down the bottom of the drawbridge,” Dickie said firmly. “Pve got some sandpaper at home.”

“It'll take ages,” Donald said.

“We’ll start tomorrow,” Dickie replied, “and we’ll take it in turns. Now then, I’ll go and find a bit of wood for the doorway and, Donald, you help put on the hinges.”

It was a very interesting afternoon and the other three, who might easily have given up over the problem of the drawbridge, followed Dickie’s example and set to work with a will. Donald, how? ever, had been quite right and it did take a long time to get the bottom of the door shortened. It also cost Dickie his week’s pocket money for four more sheets of sandpaper, but by Friday everything was finished.

The bottom of the drawbridge was screwed firmly to the piece of wood which Dickie had found and cut into shape and glued just inside the doorway. The glue had been made by Donald, who had looked up a recipe in a reference book in the public library, and had then cooked up a very nasty smelling mess in his mother’s best saucepan. The saucepan would never be the same again and Donald had lost a fortnight’s pocket money to pay for it. But the glue he had made was guaranteed, he said, to stick anything to anything for ever.

The bicycle chains were threaded through the two old handles which were screwed through the top of the door and were tied back on themselves with wire. Then the other ends of the chains were passed through two more handles screwed inside the door-way and everything was ready.

“We’ll go outside,” Dickie said, taking Donald’s arm, “and you can pull the drawbridge up, Jack, as you made it.”

Jack shuffled his feet but didn’t say anything, and Jill, who had been using up the last of the glue to stick jewels all over the back and sides of the throne, looked pleased.

Dickie and Donald went out into the sunlight and from inside the castle they heard Jack say, “You take this chain and I’ll have the other and when I say pull…”

“Pull. I know,” said Jill.

“Pull.”

The drawbridge rose slowly upwards and there was the sound of chains rattling as they passed through their handles. Dickie held his breath as the drawbridge finally trundled into position and there was nothing to see but its blank face looking out.

“Not bad,” Donald said unwillingly.

“Not bad! It’s smashing,” shouted Dickie, slap-ping him on the back so hard that he staggered.

“How’s that?” said a muffled voice from inside.

“Very good,” said Dickie, trying to sound off-hand and not succeeding in the least. He walked

forward and rapped on the wood.

“Who’s there?” asked Jill’s voice.

“Friend,” said Dickie.

“Give the password, Friend, and be recognized.

Though how you can recognize someone through a

drawbridge I don’t know.”

“We’re the Knights of the Castle,” said Dickie.

“Steady,” said Jack’s voice, but he spoke too late for in her excitement Jill had let go of her chain. The drawbridge swung forwards and caught Dickie a nasty blow before he could skip out of the way.

“We’ll have to watch that,” Dickie said, blowing out his cheeks and rubbing his bruised shoulder. “Now we’ll have a go.”

“It needs more oil on the chains. I’ll bring some tomorrow,” Jack said appearing in the doorway. Usually his face didn’t alter much, but at this moment his eyes were shining and Dickie knew that Jack was just as excited as he was himself.

It was a wonderful game and they spent nearly the whole day letting the drawbridge up and down until by the time they had to leave for home they could rattle it into place very fast indeed.

“I can’t come tomorrow,” Dickie said regretfully. “We’re going to Granny’s for the day. Nor Sunday. There’s church and in the afternoon my father’s playing in a cricket match, so I’ll be watching him. And then I’ve got to go out to tea.”

“Monday then,” said Jack, dusting down his hands which were covered in rust from the chains. “I say, there’s something I’d like to say.”

He then stopped speaking and everybody looked at him while his face slowly went bright red.

“It’s like this,” he said and stopped again.

“Go on,” Dickie said encouragingly.

“I’ll do it for him,” said Jill as her brother still seemed unable to open his mouth. “I know what it is. Jack didn’t like you caming here a bit at the beginning because you’re from Camswell and this was our secret place. But now it’s much more fun and he’s glad you’re here. That’s it, isn’t it?”

Jack nodded fiercely and Dickie said uncom-fortably, “Good, well, yes.”

“We’d better leave the drawbridge up for the week-end,” said Donald, breaking in on the rather embarrassed silence which had fallen.

Jack and Jill went back into the castle and raised the drawbridge. They hooked the chains round the handles that were screwed into the bottom of the doorway, and then climbed out of a window.

“We’ll have to do something about those,” said Dickie thoughtfully. “It’s not much good having a locked drawbridge if anyone can get in through the windows. I’ll have to think of something.”

“Like iron bars,” Jill said helpfully. “Never mind, we can worry about that on Monday. After all, it’s not as if we’re going to be attacked just yet.”

“Touch wood,” said Dickie, grinning as he knocked on Donald’s head.





CHAPTER SEVEN


Bad News


“Let’s try the rubbish dump again,” said Dickie.

He and Donald had spent half the morning tramping round Camswell looking in vain for a shop that sold second-hand chicken wire. Iron bars for the castle windows had been ruled out as too diffi-cult to find and too complicated to install.

It was a relief to get away from the crowded streets and the rubbish dump appeared to be de-serted. All the same Dickie was taking no chances, so he went forward quietly to have a look inside Mr Trumpet’s hut. It was empty apart from a kettle and some neatly folded copies of the Camswell’ Courier.

“‘He’s probably around somewhere,” said Dickié. “You go that way, Donald, and I’ll go the other and we’ll meet up on the far side. If you see Mr Trumpet make a bird noise like Jack did.”

“I can’t make bird noises,” Donald said flatly.

“Then hoot like an owl.”

“Owls only hoot at night.”

“That doesn’t matter. Mr Trumpet won’t hear anyway because he’s deaf. Now hurry up for good-ness’ sake; it’s nearly lunch time,” said Dickie, giving his obstinate friend a push.

Donald walked away muttering to himself and Dickie set off in the opposite direction. He kept look-ing at the rubbish mountain as he went and he had just spotted something which looked promising when a car came purring up the dusty track behind him.

“Mind out of the way, can’t you?” said the driver, slowing right down.

“Sorry,” mumbled Dickie. He couldn’t help star-ing at the car because he had never seen one like it before. It was extremely long with pointed fins, and it was a soft primrose yellow.

“What are you doing here anyway?” asked the driver a shade less crossly. He had a pale, chubby face and little black eyes like round buttons.

“Nothing,” replied Dickie.

The man didn’t look like either the police or the Council, but Dickie knew from long experience that any grown-up could ask awkward questions.

“Then hop it. A rubbish tip isn’t a place for kids.”

The driver opened a gold case, took out a long black cigar and lit it. Then the car slid quietly forward once again and disappeared round the rubbish mountain, leaving Dickie staring after it. He waited for a moment or two and then began to scramble upwards over the tins and boxes towards the chicken wire he had spotted. It was rusty and tangled, but Dickie managed to heave it free and he was just about to slide back to earth when an owl hooted.

“Josephine!” said Dickie, and took refuge behind a large sheet of corrugated cardboard which he held in front of himself like a shield. He heard the soft pad-pad of someone walking quietly and quickly and peered round the cardboard.

“Psst,” said Dickie.

“What are you doing up there?” asked Donald. “I say, Mr Trumpet’s round the corner talking to a man in a yellow car. It’s American, I think, because I didn’t recognize the make and …”

“It’s coming this way,” interrupted Dickie, who had a better view than Donald from his high perch. “Quick, hide with me.”

Donald did as he was told and the two of them crouched down behind the cardboard. They were only just in time, for a moment later the car ap-peared, travelling very slowly. Sitting beside the driver and looking extremely proud of himself was Mr Trumpet. Like many deaf people he tended to shout, so his voice reached the boys quite clearly.

“And what’ll they do with all this and how about my job, Mr Lupin, sir?” Mr Trumpet shouted. “The Council can’t build a factory on top of rubbish. Stands to reason. And what about me?”

“Don’t take on so,” replied Mr Lupin. “I’ve got the contract to move all this out to Carter’s Field. And Ill build you a nice snug little hut there. My men’ll be arriving …”

The voices died away as the car rolled out of sight and Dickie and Donald lowered their shield and looked at each other.

“Imagine moving a rubbish dump,” Donald said.

“They ought to thank us for helping them,” Dickie replied chuckling. “Come on, I’ve got the wire and I want my dinner.”

Dickie managed to hide the wire in his father’s garden shed and after lunch he went with his parents to visit their friends, Mr and Mrs Perks, who lived on the other side of Camswell. Mrs Perks patted Dickie on the head and told him he’d grown and then she added, just as Dickie knew she would, “Camswell’s doing you good, dear.”

“Yes,” said Dickie politely, although he knew that it was the castle and not Camswell at all which had stopped him feeling dull and bored.

Mr Perks, who was a quiet little man, winked at Dickie as though he understood what he was thinking, and offered to show him the toy boats he was building. Dickie tried to be interested, but most of his mind was on the castle and how he was going to use the chicken wire. It was while they ‘were all having tea out in the neat little garden that Dickie heard part of the grown-up conversation which made him prick up his ears.

“I hear there’s been more trouble down at the shopping centre,” said Mrs Perks.

“Don’t tell me those boys have broken the win-dows again?” said Mrs Warbeck.

“What boys?” asked Dickie.

“Oh, just some teenagers who should know better,” replied Mrs Perks. “I’m quite sure you wouldn’t do anything so silly, would you, dear?”

Dickie thought of the apple he had nearly stolen and his ears went red, but luckily everybody was too busy talking to notice.

“I can’t understand it,” said Mrs Warbeck. “They’ve got a perfectly good youth club. but in-stead of using it they hang about the street corners making nuisances of themselves.”

“Now when I was a boy …” said Mr Warbeck.

Dickie knew what was coming next so he turned all his attention to eating and didn’t start listening again until Mr Perks said in his gentle way, “Per-haps that’s the trouble. Maybe these youngsters have too much done for them. They want to go out and find excitement and interests for themselves.”

“It’s a funny way to enjoy yourself, breaking up council property,” said Mr Warbeck crossly.

“Not to mention tearing round the town on those nasty, smelly motorbikes,” put in Mrs Perks. “I don’t know what things are coming to.”

“There’s a rumour going round that there’s a new factory being built,” said Mrs Warbeck.

“Right on our doorsteps I shouldn’t wonder,” said Mrs Perks, who seemed to think that everything that was happening in Camswell was done to annoy her.

“Qh no,” said Dickie. “It’ll be built where the rubbish dump is now.”

Everybody turned to look at him and he wished he hadn’t said anything in case they started asking questions about how he knew so much.

“I suppose the Council have let you know in advance,” said Mrs Perks and the other grown-ups laughed and began to talk about something else so Dickie was left in peace.

“I bet that boy in the greengrocer’s is one: of the gang,” said Donald when Dickie told him all about it as they walked out to the castle on Monday morning.

“I think one of the gang’s coming now,” said Dickie, looking over his shoulder as he heard the roar of a motorcycle. “We’d better take cover.”

Both boys rolled into the ditch and a moment later the motorcycle came thundering round the corner. Dickie raised his head and looked through his covering of tangled grass and buttercups.

“It is one of the gang,” whispered Donald. “I say, do you think they were following us?”

“Of course not,” replied Dickie firmly, but inside himself he wasn’t so certain. He remembered how in Paddington, when some of the older boys got bored, they started teasing the younger children and trying to break up their games.

They reached the castle safely without seeing or hearing the motorcyclist again. There was no answer to their knocks on the drawbridge so Dickie climbed through the window and found a message pinned to the throne.

“Had to go on a voyage to a distant land (our uncle’s village). Will return with spoils and treasures. Signed: Knights of the Castle. PS. Have oiled drawbridge.”

“Good,” said Dickie. “That’ll give us time to get our secret ready. Hand me the wire clippers, Donald.”

As Donald was much better at saying how things should be done than at doing them himself, and Dickie was not such a good workman as Jack, put-ting up the wire took a very long time.

“How can we close the drawbridge and let our-selves out if we can’t get out?” asked Donald as Dickie drove home the last nail.

“I hadn’t thought of that,” said Dickie. “Of course it’ll work when we’re inside, but not when we’re out.” Y

“It’s been worrying me for some time,” said Donald.

“You might have told me before,” Dickie said angrily. He had hammered all his fingers by mis-take during the last two hours and several bits of the wire had scratched him as well. He sat down on the throne, sighed and then sucked his cut knuckles.

“What we really need now is a scaling ladder,” said Donald, nodding.

“A what?”

“A scaling ladder. They had them in olden times for attacking castles.”

“Well, I’ll worry about that tomorrow,” said Dickie. ‘Honestly, there’s more to furnishing a castle than you realize. We haven’t got any benches yet or a flag.”

Unfortunately, with so much on his mind, Dickie left his father’s tools inside the castle. He had to climb back to get them through the gap in the wire he had had to undo, and in his hurry he left a large piece of his shirt behind.

When Mrs Warbeck saw the tear that evening she was very cross indeed.

“Dickie,” she said, “what exactly are you up to? You’re out of the house all day long and when you do come home your clothes are in a terrible state.”

“Tm not up to anything,” said Dickie in an in-jured voice. “Donald and I are just playing at being knights defending a castle, that’s all.”

“Really,” said Mrs Warbeck, shaking out the offending shirt. “I thought Donald was going to be such a nice friend for you. He seemed such a tidy, well-behaved boy, but I’ve been talking to Mrs MacDonald and she says hardly a day passes with-out him coming home with his clothes all ripped. Last week he told her some tale about falling in the bath. I never heard such nonsense.””

Dickie wisely kept his mouth shut, but he couldn’t help smiling as he remembered how the bath had fallen on Donald, rather than Donald in the bath.

Jack and Jill were waiting outside the castle the following morning and Jack said at once, “Some-body’s been out here. Look.”

He held out some empty sweet packets and frag-ments of glass from a lemonade bottle.

“Poachers?” suggested Dickie.

“No, they’d never leave stuff like this about.

These were dropped by people from Camswell. Country people would be more careful.”

“Oh never mind that now,” said Jill impatiently. “Come and look inside.”

The castle appeared quite different, for all the old cardboard boxes and newspapers and feathers had disappeared. There was a trestle table in the middle of the room, three large logs and a great many thick green leaves strewn over the floor.

“They’re rushes,” Jill said. “They always had them on the floor in castles, didn’t they, Donald?”

“That’s right,” he agreed. “They hung their car-pets on the walls.”

“On the walls?” Jack asked frowning. “Why?”

“To keep out the draughts, I suppose,” Donald replied.

“Jack got the rushes from the pond near our uncle’s house,” said Jill. “He fell in twice and got covered in mud. My uncle had to clean him down with the garden hose before he could have his tea.””

“The table came from my uncle’s workshop,” said Jack, stroking the wood lovingly. “We brought it over in the wheelbarrow. I mean war chariot.”

“And the logs are for chairs,” Jill said, sitting down on one of them just to make sure that the others understood what she meant. “And Jack’s made four wooden swords.”

“We put the wire up over the windows,” said Donald, who didn’t want to be left out. “But it means we’ll need a scaling ladder up to the tower otherwise we won’t be able to lock the drawbridge.””

“Wouldn’t a rope do?” asked Jack. He went to the cupboard where Dickie had put the old clothes line and tested it between his hands. Then he tied a large loop in one end and went outside.

“T’ve never been very good at climbing up ropes,” said Donald.

“Only one of us will have to go up it, so you needn’t worry,” said Dickie kindly.

It seemed a simple solution to their problem, but by the time they had found the right kind of hook and screwed it to the wall outside the turret win-dow, and Jack had lassoed it with the clothes line, Donald had had time to think of something else.

“I tell you what,” he said, as Dickie seized the end of the dangling line and began to try and pull himself upwards. “I believe that those sweet packets and glass were left behind by the Camswell boys.”

“What boys?” asked Jill.

Donald was in the middle of telling her when Dickie’s arms, which had begun to ache fiercely, suddenly decided that they had had enough.

“Coming down,” shouted Dickie and did, right on top of Donald.

“You might have warned me,” said Donald as soon as he got his breath back.

“I did,” replied Dickie, who had given himself a nasty bang. “I don’t care about those boys at the moment. I only want to get inside the castle. What’s the use of having it if we can’t get in?”

“Perhaps I could do it,” suggested Jack.

He gave a little jump, grasped the rope above his head and bracing his feet against the side of the castle, climbed steadily upwards and propelled himself through the turret window.

“Now me, now me,” said Jill.

However, she was no better at climbing than Dickie had been, and as Donald wouldn’t even attempt it, they decided to make Jack the official gate-keeper.

Dickie was looking round for somewhere safe to hide the rope when they heard the sound of voices over in the lane.

“Someone’s coming,” said Donald quite unneces-sarily. Everyone bundled inside the castle and Dickie and Jack rattled up the drawbridge.

“It’s just like a real siege, isn’t it?” said Jill, press-ing her nose to the chicken wire. “Oh, it’s not the Camswell boys after all, only some men.”

Dickie looked over her shoulder and saw advanc-ing towards them a stout figure wearing a rather long black overcoat, a white silk scarf and a cap. Beside him trotted a smaller man in a blue suit.

“Why are they coming here?” asked Donald.

“We’ll probably find out if you only keep quiet,” replied Dickie, straining his ears.

“Yes, yes, Mr Lupin,” said the man in the blue suit. “A very suitable spot, I’m sure. This land’s no use at all for farming as the soil’s very poor and then there’s the concrete too.”

“I know that, lad,” said the man in the overcoat, whom Dickie now recognized as the Mr Lupin he had met at the rubbish dump.

Mr Lupin and his friend stopped and looked about them and then bent their heads over some papers.

“It’s not too far out of Camswell either,” said Mr Lupin. “So that’ll keep your carting costs down for you, which should please the Council.”

His companion smiled nervously and Mr Lupin patted him on the back and said, “‘It’s all right, lad, I’m not getting at you personally, but I know what Councils are. Always fussing about the rates and such.”

Jill was bored by this grown-up conversation so she wandered away to admire the throne. Jack wasn’t really listening either, but Dickie and Donald were looking at each other in dismay as the same idea struck them both.

“Mr Lupin told Mr Trumpet that they were

going to move the rubbish dump …” began Dickie.

“To somewhere else,” Donald finished for him.

“Do you think he could possibly mean …?”

Dickie grasped Jack’s arm so hard he jumped.

“What’s the name of this place?” Dickie whispered.

“The Cardboard Castle, of course,” Jack replied.

“No, no, the real name. The one the grown-ups use,” Dickie said fiercely.

“Something field, I think,” Jack said slowly.

“Carter’s Field,” put in Jill. “After old Mr Carter

who used to live at Long…”

“Carter’s Field,” interrupted Dickie in a horrified voice. “Oh no!”

“What’s the matter?” asked Jack.

“They’re going to move the Camswell rubbish dump up here. They’ll probably put it right on top of our castle; that’s all that’s the matter,” Dickie said wretchedly.





CHAPTER EIGHT


Mr Lupin Says No


“What are we going to do?” said Jill, for at least the tenth time.

“I'll think of something,” said Dickie wearily.

“You can’t fight grown-ups, they always win,” said Donald gloomily. “And anyway they don’t listen properly half the time, not even when you’re telling them something really important. They just pat you on the head and tell you to run away and play or to wash your hands because it’s supper time.”

“In Paddington,” said Dickie, screwing up his eyes in an effort to remember clearly, “there were some houses that were going to be knocked down and the people who lived in them got up a petition and sent it to their Member.”

“Their who?” asked Jill.

“He means Member of Parliament,” Donald explained. “What happened, Dickie?”

“The houses got knocked down just the same, but it was quite exciting before that happened. They had marches and protest meetings and people carry-ing banners. Everybody joined in.”

“Nobody would take any notice of us even if we did march through Camswell,” said Donald, who was in a very black mood.

Dickie looked at the glum faces of the others and decided that something must be done and done quickly or his knights would lose heart altogether.

“We must divide our forces,” he said briskly. “Jack and Jill, as you live nearest to the castle you’ll have to keep watch over it for as long as possible in case those boys come back. Donald and I are going to - to appeal to Mr Lupin’s better nature.”

“He doesn’t look the sort of person who’s got one. All right, all right,” Donald added hastily as Dickie glared at him.

“We’ll go and call on Mr Trumpet first thing in the morning to ask him where Mr Lupin lives. Now we’ll barricade the castle for the night. Gate-keeper, carry on,” ordered Dickie.

“Who?” said Jack, glancing over his shoulder as Dickie looked in his direction. “Oh me. I’d for-gotten. Sorry.”

Jack went into the castle, pulled up the draw-bridge, made sure that the chicken wire was securely in position and then climbed the stairs to the little turret room and eased himself out of the window and down the rope. Once he was on the ground he jerked at the rope until it jumped off its hook and then coiled it up neatly and slid it inside his jacket.

“Ill keep this for now,” said Jack. “It’ll be safer that way.”

“We’ll get out here right after breakfast, so don’t worry about that,” said Jill.

“Best of luck with Mr Lupin,” said Jack, who privately thought that Dickie hadn’t got a hope of getting that gentleman to change his mind.

Dickie and Donald plodded back to Camswell, keeping their ears and eyes open for the motorcycle boys, but there was no sign of them. Dickie was so miserable he ate hardly any supper. His mother was afraid he was sickening for something so she sent him up to bed early. Dickie lay staring at the ceiling, trying to think of a plan with which to save the castle, but absolutely nothing had come into his head by the time he slipped into sleep.

“I had a rotten night too,” said Donald, sighing, as he and Dickie met the following morning. “I kept dreaming that Mr Lupin and the Camswell boys were chasing us. It was horrible.”

The boys walked the rest of the way to the dump in silence. As they rounded the last corner and the rubbish mountain came into:sight Dickie’s spirits fell still further. Drawn up neatly on one side of the dusty road were three large, yellow lorries which had written on them:

Alf Lupin. Demolition and Transport Contractor.

Up to this moment Dickie had nursed a faint hope that perhaps he and Donald had misunderstood what was going to happen, but the lorries and a brand-new hut, which had suddenly appeared alongside Mr Trumpet’s old one, looked terribly final.

A workman glanced up, leant on his shovel and called out, ““Hoy, what do you want?”

“We want to find Mr Lupin,” said Dickie.

“Oh you do, do you?” said the man. “Why?”

“It’s a business matter,”’ said Donald.

“Is it now?” said the workman. “‘You’ve come to sign on, I suppose. Now go on, hop it. We’ve had enough trouble with you kids hanging about here.” Donald hesitated, but Dickie was made of sterner stuff.

“Truly,” he said, ‘we don’t want to sign anything. We just want to talk to Mr Lupin and it’s terribly important.”

“Well, I dunno, I’m sure,” the man said doubt-fully. ““He’s in the hut there, but don’t blame me if he bites your ’ead off.”

Dickie swallowed and went over to the hut. He knocked quietly and the familiar hoarse voice called out, “Come in, if you’re coming.”

Mr Lupin was sitting behind a trestle table which was covered in papers. In spite of the hot day he was still wearing his long overcoat, but his cap and white silk scarf were hanging from a hook on the wall. A kettle was boiling away angrily on a small spirit stove and the air smelt of woodshavings, glue and tinned milk. Mr Lupin went on reading a letter and making notes on it with a silver fountain-pen. Dickie and Donald stood in front of him with their hearts thumping heavily.

“Well?” said Mr Lupin, without looking up. “What is it, Bert? If it’s somebody wanting a job tell them I’m full up.”

“Tes not Bert and we don’t want a job,” said Dickie in a small voice.

Mr Lupin added up a long column of figures extremely rapidly, wrote down the total and then looked up.

“Here,” he said sharply. “I’ve seen you before. Have you been hanging round the dump again? Was it you that let down those tyres on my lorry, eh?”

“No, of course it wasn’t,” said Dickie, forgetting to be afraid and becoming angry at being accused.

Mr Lupin gave him a searching look and then poured the boiling water into a large brown teapot.

“Tl believe you,” he said. “Anyway, Trumpet said the boys were a size larger than you two. Well, what do you want then? Get on with it, I’m.a busy man.”

“It’s a setret,” Dickie said. “I mean we can’t tell you anything unless you promise not to give us away.”

“T’d never do anything so daft,” said Mr Lupin. “If you’ve got something to say, say it. If you haven’t then stop wasting my time.”

Dickie clenched his hands and began to talk rapidly in a high voice.

“It’s about your moving the rubbish out to Carter’s Field. Please couldn’t you take it somewhere else, because that’s where my friends and I play and it’s a very special place. Please.”

“You’re a Londoner, aren’t you?” said Mr Lupin, stirring his dark brown tea with his fountain pen. He didn’t appear to have been listening to a word Dickie had said.

“That’s right,” Dickie said. “Paddington.”

“I’m Stepney myself,’ Mr Lupin said. “Now then, my lad, I don’t know where you heard about this business and I don’t want to. But business is business and Carter’s Field is where Camswell’s rubbish is going to be tipped in future. You’ll just have to find somewhere else for your games. You’ve got a playground, haven’t you?”

“That’s all right for little children,” said Dickie.

“Hum,” said Mr Lupin. “You kids today don’t know how lucky you are. I’ve got a contract to start shifting the rubbish up to Carter’s on the sixteenth and that’s that. And if I were you I shouldn’t go round telling people that you’ve been playing around up there. It was WD property until the Council bought it. You could be prosecuted for trespassing.”

“WD means War Department,” said Donald, speaking for the first time.

“That’s right, lad. My men’ll be going up there to pull down all those rickety old buildings in a day or two.”

At this final, crushing blow Dickie’s face went quite white. He stared blindly at Mr Lupin for a moment and that gentleman said in a kinder voice, “Sorry, lad, but there it is. Now off you go. I’ve got work to do even if you haven’t.”

Dickie nodded and pulled Donald out of the stuffy little hut. They walked quickly away from the rubbish dump, and it wasn’t until they were back in the middle of Camswell that Dickie was able to speak.

“Our castle,” he said shakily. “Coming down. They can’t do it. I won’t let them.”

“You can’t stop them,” Donald said sadly. “It’s the fourteenth today and that means that after forty-eight hours…”

“Shut up, shut up, shut up,” shouted Dickie.

He still couldn’t believe that all his wonderful dreams were finished. His castle was going to be knocked down and turned into a rubbish dump. Dickie thought of the drawbridge and the throne and all the loving care which the four of them had spent on making it the best place in the whole world. A thick lump formed in his throat and he knew that in a minute he would start crying in front of Donald.

“ll see you later,” Dickie said, gulping, and began to run down the street leaving Donald star-ing after him. Because he was so upset Dickie didn’t look where he was going, and as he turned a corner he went full tilt into somebody.

“Mind out, can’t you?” said a cross and familiar voice. Dickie brushed his arm across his eyes and looked up and saw one of the motorcycle boys in front of him.

‘Hallo-allo,” the boy said. “Did you fall over

and hurt yourself then? Dear, dear.”

Dickie blinked back his tears and glared fiercely at the boy who called over his shoulder.

“Here, Fred, come and see the cry-baby.”

“I am not!” shouted Dickie.

Fred came lounging across the road and he and his friend blocked Dickie’s path.

“What’s the matter then?” Fred asked.

“Nothing,” said Dickie, dodging from side to side.

“Let me get past.”

“Who’s stopping him, Charlie?” asked Fred.

“I dunno,” said Charlie.

Dickie put down his head and then charged. He had a hard head and was so upset anyway that he didn’t care if he hurt himself or not. His head and Charlie’s leather jacket collided and Charlie stepped back with a howl. Dickie rushed through the gap and raced off down the street.

“We know what you’ve been up to,” Fred shouted affer him. “Just you wait, that’s all.

Dickie didn’t bother to wait. He ran all the way home and shut himself in his bedroom and tried to think. He had failed. He had lost the castle and let down his knights. Everything was finished.

After lunch, which nearly choked him, Dickie picked up Donald and the two of them set out for the doomed castle. Donald very nobly refrained from saying, “I told you so” and Jack and Jill, when they heard the news, were equally generous.

“I see,” said Jack. “Well, that’s that then. We shan’t be needing these.”

He handed over four beautifully made bows.

“They’re willow,” Jack said. “I thought we could have an archery tournament with them. Still, it doesn’t matter.”

“Archery’s one of the oldest British sports,” said Donald. “They were holding contests as long ago as the fifth century a.p. Early drawings show that bows and arrows were in use twenty thousand years ago. The greatest distance an arrow has ever been shot is nine hundred and sixty-seven yards. This was done in Turkey in 1798.”

This piece of information was received with a faint smile from Dickie and wide-eyed astonishment from Jill.

“How do you remember so much?” she asked.

“I just do,” Donald replied simply. “I’m sorry, I can’t help it.”

“They’re very nice bows,” Dickie said with an effort. ’

“Then why can’t we use them?” asked Jill. “We’ve got all tomorrow. Oh, I’ve got a wonderful idea!”

“What?” asked Dickie hopefully. Perhaps Jill had hit on some solution to the problem of Mr Lupin.

“Let’s make our last day at the castle really special. We’ll fit everything into it. We’ll have a proper tournament and a feast and …”

“Not buttercup stew, I hope,” Donald put in quickly.

“And we’ll spend all day out here,” Jill finished.

Dickie felt a little of his gloom vanish. One day wasn’t much, but at least it was something. He just, couldn’t imagine what it was going to be like after that with no castle in which to play.

“All right,” he said briefly. “We’d better have a conference.”

They all felt a little strange sitting round the trestle table planning the tournament. All of them tried to pretend that they were*happy for the sake of the others, but Dickie could see by their eyes that they were as miserable as he was.

“That’s settled then,” he said, as the early shadows began to steal across the grass. “Donald and T’ll bring some of the food and a pole for the flag-staff and you two’ll bring the rest of the food and arrows and drinking water and a flag.”

“Ill make it out of my skating skirt,” said Jill.

“Can you skate?” asked Donald, very impressed by this unexpected talent.

“Well, not exactly. But we had to make something in dressmaking at school and a skating skirt was the cheapest thing because it needed the least material,” Jill replied truthfully.

Perhaps because he was so tired by everything that had happened, Dickie slept heavily that night. When he woke up in the morning the sight of the bright blue sky cheered him up a little.

“Tm glad you’ve perked up a bit,” Mrs Warbeck said at breakfast. “I was beginning to think you were sickening for something.”

“Mum, Donald and I want to have a picnic today so could I please take a knife and a fork and a spoon and a mug with me?” asked Dickie.

“And what do you plan to eat with all that cutlery?” his mother asked smiling.

“We’re going to buy our own food. I’ve got two and threepence and Donald’s got more,” Dickie replied.

“Wouldn’t you like me to make you some nice sandwiches?” Mrs Warbeck suggested. Dickie shook his head. This was going to be their very last day at the castle and they had to do everything for themselves. 3

“No, thank you,” he said.

“Well, don’t go buying nothing but crisps,” Mrs Warbeck said. “And take the knife and all the rest of it out of the kitchen drawer. You’d better use your tooth mug for drinking as it’s plastic and won’t break.”

For once Dickie and Donald rather enjoyed shop-ping. It was quite a different feeling, and not at all boring, when they were choosing food entirely for themselves.

“Eggs, buns, two apples and sherbet powders,” said Donald, ticking off the list he’d made in the back of his Book of Facts. “Why, it’s quite cheap really. I don’t know why my mother says food costs so much.”

“Oh, never mind about that,” Dickie replied impatiently. He felt that every minute was precious now that the castle was going to be snatched away from them.

They ran and walked, ran and walked all the way out of Camswell and by the time they reached the castle both of them were very hot.

“Smashing,” said Jill, when she saw their contri-butions. “I’ve got eggs too and bacon and sausages and chocolate. Shall I start cooking now?”

“It’s too early,” said Dickie. “And anyway food always tastes better when you’re really hungry.”

“ve made the arrows,” Jack said, coming out of the castle. “I couldn’t find any goose feathers so I had to use chicken ones instead.”

“They look jolly good,” said Dickie. “Now then, we’ll use that tree over there as a target.”

“I bet I don’t hit it,” said Donald.

Dickie frowned at him and clapped his hands for silence.

“Hear ye, hear ye,” he said loudly. “Knights of the Cardboard Castle let the archery tournament commence. And may the best knight win.”





CHAPTER NINE


Dickie Takes a Prisoner


As it happened Donald would certainly have won his bet. He didn’t manage to hit the tree at all and neither did any of the others. The arrows went straight up in the air, or sideways, or just buried themselves in the ground. It was beginning to look as if the tournament was going to be a dismal failure when Donald had a splendid idea.

“Are the newspapers and the old water barrel still here?” he asked Jill.

“Yes, I put them round the back. Why?”

“Wait and see,” Donald replied and disappeared round the side of the building. He returned shortly with some pulpy white stuff clutched in one hand. “It’s wet paper,” he explained. “We used to play with it at school, only then we used blotting-paper dipped in ink, and rulers. Watch.”

He fitted the pulp against his bow string, drew it back and let fly. A sodden mess shot through the air, missed Dickie’s astonished face by inches and smacked against the tree.

“I hit it, I hit it,’ shouted Donald, dancing up and down with glee.

“You jolly nearly hit me instead,” said Dickie. “Here, let me have a go.”

It was a wonderfully messy game. Jack was easily the winner as he never once missed the target. The minutes hurried by and after Jack had been pre-sented with his prize - a rather melted slab of chocolate which he generously shared with everybody else = it was more than time for lunch. The knights split up to collect firewood and Jill became very bossy, ordering everybody about.

“I forgot to bring any cooking fat so the eggs will stick a bit, I’m afraid,” she said as she knelt in front of the fire with a frying pan she had borrowed from home. “Still never mind, next time Pl… oh!”

There was a moment’s silence as everybody realized that there wasn’t going to be any next time and then Dickie said quickly, “I’ll make the sherbet fizz. Pass over the water can.”

Some of the food did taste a little odd, but nobody minded, and when Dickie raised his tooth-mug and proposed a toast to the cook Jill went quite scarlet in the face with pride.

They cleaned their plates and cutlery by rubbing them down with grass. Then Jack nailed the very splendid flag his sister had made to the pole Dickie had borrowed from his father’s gardening shed.

“You’d better hang it out,” Jack said gruffly. “I mean you really discovered the castle, Dickie.”

So Dickie climbed up the turret stairs‘and with Jack’s help fastened one end of the pole with string to the old window latch.

“It looks lovely,” said Jill. “Quite real.”

“It is real,” said Donald.

The other two clattered out to join them and all four of them stood to attention and watched the little flag fluttering bravely against the afternoon sky.

“Oh, it’s not fair,” Dickie said bitterly.

“I know,” Jill agreed sadly.

They tried to imagine the great ugly bulldozers crunching across their kingdom and ramming down the walls of their castle. Soon there would be nothing here but old piles of other people’s rubbish.

“I think,” said Jack, shading his eyes against the sunlight, “that the enemy’s approaching already.”

They all turned to look and saw the portly form of Mr Lupin easing himself underneath the wire.

“What shall we do?” Jill whispered anxiously.

“Treat him with knightly courtesy. After all, he’s won,” said Dickie, sighing.

“Has he?” said Donald so that everybody jumped.

“What do you mean?” asked Dickie.

“Nothing,” replied Donald, who had gone pale.

“Hallo, hallo, hallo,” said Mr Lupin, striding towards them. “What are you up to, eh?”

“We’re the knights of the Cardboard Castle and we welcome you,” said Dickie quite untruthfully.

“You’re the what?” said Mr Lupin. “And I thought I told you this was private property. Still, never mind that now. So this is where you play your games?”

“We’ll show you round if you like,” said Dickie.

Mr Lupin might be the advance guard of the con-quering army, but he was also the first grown-up to visit the castle, and Dickie wanted to show somebody what they had made before it was all destroyed.

“Perhaps he won’t want to pull it down when he sees how splendid it is,” Jill whispered hopefully.

Mr Lupin’s little black button eyes widened in surprise when he saw the drawbridge and he whistled when he was led inside.

“So this is a castle and you’ve got a throne and all,” he remarked. “Very nice too. It was all playing soldiers when I was a kid. There was a tank we made out of an old tin bath, I remember. We had a lot of fun with that.”

He sighed as he spoke and Jill said quickly, “Couldn’t we please keep our castle? Please?”

Mr Lupin shook his head and took off his cap to wipe his forehead.

“I'm afraid not, girl,” he said. “Come over here. See these walls? And those cracks and that damp patch there? That’s all rotten, that is. These build-ings weren’t built to last for ever, you know. I daresay it’s not all that safe now.”

Neither Dickie nor Donald heard these remarks, for they were both whispering together in a corner.

“It’s our only chance, I tell you,” said Dickie. “You’re not afraid, are you?”

“Of course not,” said Donald, who was.

Dickie marched across. to Mr Lupin and said, “We’d bevery pleased if you would sit onour throne.”

“I wouldn’t mind taking a weight off my legs at that,” agreed Mr Lupin and sat down. The moment he did so Dickie drew the clothes line out of the front of his jacket, threw it over Mr Lupin’s head and pulled it tight round his middle.

“Here, hey, what are you doing?” Mr Lupin demanded, trying to get up. But Dickie had already tied the line in a knot at the back of the throne.

“I’m sorry,” Dickie said. “But we’ve taken you prisoner.”

“Qh you have, have you?” said Mr Lupin. “Well, not for more than a minute or two, mind, because I’ve got a business appointment.”

“It’ll be for longer than that, perhaps a couple of days,” Dickie replied.

This startling piece of information produced first a stunned silence and then a babble of noise.

“What did you say?” roared Mr Lupin, pulling at his bonds and going quite purple in the face.

“Dickie, Dickie, you can’t!” said Jill.

“Hey, what’s all this for?” said Jack.

“Donald says that if Mr Lupin doesn’t start moving the rubbish out here tomorrow and pulling down the Castle, he’ll have broken his promise to the Council. That means they’ll have to find some-one else to do the job, which will give us time to think of a new plan,” replied Dickie.

“What!” roared Mr Lupin so fiercely that Jill jumped hurriedly away from him.

“That’s right,” agreed Donald, who was now as pale in the face as Dickie. “It’s called breaking a contract. I remember in the firm where my father used to work…”

“Silence!” shouted Mr Lupin.

Donald stopped speaking and the four knights bunched together in a scared group facing the throne. Mr Lupin tried, unsuccessfully, to smile.

“Now then, let’s be reasonable about this,” he said. “You can’t go taking people prisoner, you know. A game’s a game, but I’m a busy man so let me go and we’ll say no more.”

Dickie looked at his friends and shook his head.

“No,” he said in a small voice. “No, I’m sorry. But you’re staying here. You see we’ve got to save the castle.”

“Save this old ruin? You’re out of your mind, sonny boy,” Mr Lupin said furiously. They were unfortunate words. If Mr Lupin had gone on being reasonable Dickie might have wavered in his plan, but the words “old ruin” sealed Mr Lupin’s fate.

“We’re going to save it and you shan’t stop us,” Dickie said.

“I’ll have the law on you for this,’ Mr Lupin roared and he began to struggle frantically. But the rope held fast and after a moment Jill said, “Oh please don’t, you’ll only hurt yourself. You won’t starve, honestly. I’ll cook you some beautiful meals.”

Mr Lupin glared at her balefully and Jill retreated behind Jack, who whispered to Dickie, “I don’t like it a bit. Supposing he does go to the police?”

“Pll worry about that later,” replied Dickie. “Now I want everybody outside for a conference.”

“I wish I hadn’t said anything to you about that contract,” Donald said miserably.

“Well, you did. If you want to back out, say so,” snapped Dickie.

“No, I’m with you,” Donald said bravely.

There was a clatter from inside the castle and they all jumped and then looked at each other.

‘He couldn’t get free, could he?’ Jill asked.

“No. It was a good knot, I checked it,” Jack said.

Dickie looked up at the sky which was turning red as the sun began to sink towards the flat horizon.

“We’ll have to work out a rota for guarding the prisoner,” he said. “Donald, you write this down.”

Everybody was both frightened and nervous and consequently bad-tempered and a whispered squabble soon began. It was interrupted by Jack saying, “Shh! Listen!”

The others couldn’t hear anything at first and then, from the direction of Camswell, came the distant sound of roaring engines.

“It’s the police,” Jill said, her voice trembling.

“No, it’s not. I think it’s motorbikes,” Jack con-tradicted her. ‘‘And they’re coming this way.”

“It’s the Camswell boys,” Donald said. “And I bet you they’re coming here. Oh Josephine! Now what shall we do?”

Three pairs of frightened eyes turned in Dickie’s direction. It was the worst situation in which he had yet found himself. A second enemy was advancing on the castle while inside the keep was a furious prisoner. Dickie took a deep breath.

“Prepare to defend the castle against attack,” he said loudly.





CHAPTER TEN


The Battle of the Cardboard Castle



“You’ll never get away with it, never,” said Mr Lupin.

He seemed to have calmed down a little, and if Dickie hadn’t had so much else on his mind the behaviour of his prisoner might have worried him.

As it was he only pushed the heavy old water barrel nearer to the closed drawbridge and said over his shoulder, “We’re not going to give in without a fight!”

“Yes, I’m beginning to realize that,” Mr Lupin said thoughtfully. “But let’s be reasonable. You’ve had your fun and it is only a game when all’s said and done.”

“It’s not a game to us,” said Jack.

The castle was now fully fortified. The chicken wire was firmly hooked across the windows, the drawbridge was locked in position and Jill was busily making a great pile of wet paper cannon balls which she was neatly placing on the tin dinner plates. The bows and the four wooden swords were laid on the table and Donald was up in the turret room acting as look-out.

“They’re coming,” he called down the stairs. “Four of them.”

The others rushed to the windows and gazed out. Fred and Charlie with two friends were strolling across the grass with their handsin their pockets. On the still evening air their voices travelled clearly to the castle.

“This is where they play their silly games, Ginger,” said Fred.

“What a dump,” said Ginger.

“Yoo-hoo, anybody home?” called out the fourth boy.

Dickie shook his head and put his finger to his lips. He handed Jack a plate of cannon balls and a bow and pushed him towards the stairs.

“Don’t shoot until you’re sure you’ll hit them,” he whispered.

Jack nodded and crept up the stairs, and a few seconds later Donald came down to join Dickie. Both boys picked up a sword and flattened them-selves against the wall on either side of the windows. Mr Lupin opened his mouth as though he was going to shout for help.

Jill jumped to her feet and went over to him. She was by far the most frightened of the four knights, but all the same she said in a fierce whisper, “If you make a sound I’ll - I’ll gag you. Truly I will.”

Mr Lupin’s little black eyes snapped angrily, but he didn’t shout.

“It’s a pity we haven’t got any boiling oil. They always used it to repel the enemy in olden times,” Donald said huskily.

“Come on, Charlie, let’s give °em something to remember us by,” said a voice outside. For a moment a shadow fell across the window as Ginger pressed his face to the wire netting. “Lumme! They’ve got an old guy in there which looks almost real. It gives you quite a turn,” he added.

Mr Lupin stiffened and a faint flush rose in his pale face. Jill squashed down a nervous giggle and went back to the table on all fours to make more cannon balls. A boot thudded against the draw-bridge and up aloft from the turret room an owl hooted softly. Charlie’s voice said quickly, ““What’s that then?”

He stepped backwards to look at the crimson evening sky and at the same moment Jack bent back his bow, took careful aim and let fly with a cannon ball. It found its target with a satisfying splosh right across Charlie’s face. In fact it took him so much by surprise that he staggered backwards and sat down with a thump. The enemy all began to talk at once in startled, angry voices and Dickie hugged himself with delight.

“It’s those beastly kids,” shouted Fred. ““They’re in there after all. Come on.”

The drawbridge creaked as boots thudded against it, but it held firm. Then, as Fred appeared once more at the window, Dickie straightened up and pushed his sword through the netting. It caught Fred fair and square in the middle of his leather jacket and he fell over. Donald took his cue from Dickie and did the same to the boy at his window.

SPLOSH! SPLOSH! SPLOSH!

The cannon balls rained down from above like large, wet snowballs. The noise outside rose to a furious howl.

“Look at my jacket, it’s ruined !””

“Mine’s all wet.”

“Mine’s torn.”

“Mine’s worse than yours is.”

SPLOSH! SPLOSH! SPLOSH!

Dickie got to his feet and raced across to Jill, thrusting his sword into her hand. He said, “‘Take this and defend my window. I’m going up to Jack.”

He pushed her across the room, seized a fresh supply of cannon balls and a bow and raced up the stairs. Jack half turned as Dickie came up to him.

His face was wearing a broad smile and he was crouching by the small window with his bow drawn back ready for the next attack. He looked so like a real archer defending his castle, with the red sky outside and the small flag flapping above his head, that for a moment it gave Dickie quite a shock. He half expected to hear the clang of armour outside and the thudding of horses’ hooves.

“Good,” said Jack as Dickie put down the extra cannon balls. “I was running out.”

“Ll help,” Dickie said, kneeling down beside his friend and looking out cautiously at the battlefield below. The enemy had withdrawn several feet and were mopping themselves down and talking in low voices. Then, to Dickie’s astonishment, they sud-denly began to run towards the hedge.

“They’re retreating,” Jack whispered, his eyes glowing with excitement.

“I don’t believe they are,” Dickie replied. He saw one of the enemy make a grab for the branch of a tree. Two of his friends went to help him. The branch shook.

“A battering-ram,” Dickie said. “They’re going to batter down the drawbridge.”

“What shall we do?” Jack asked.

Dickie set his teeth and tried to think quickly. He knew that once the drawbridge was down he and the others wouldn’t stand a chance and nor would the castle. Worse still, the Camswell boys would undoubtedly free Mr Lupin and he, in his turn, would take the whole matter to the police.

“I’ll think of something,” Dickie said. “You hold on here and I’ll get you some more cannon balls.”

He ran quickly down the stairs and the white faces of Donald and Jill turned to look at him.

“They’re retreating,” Donald said. “We’ve won.”

“No, they aren’t and we haven’t,” Dickie con-tradicted. “‘They’re making a battering-ram.”

“Ah, ha,” said Mr Lupin. “And now what, my lad?”

“The table and the logs,” panted Dickie. “Come on, help me to drag them up against the drawbridge.”

Jill and Donald did as they were told. Then Dickie scooped up the remaining piles of old news-papers and began to tear them up and dip them into the water barrel.

“Jack’s running out of ammunition,” he said. “So we’d better make all the cannon balls we can while there’s a moment to spare.”

“You’ll never do it, you know,” Mr Lupin said in quite a friendly voice. “That drawbridge affair won’t stand up to a battering-ram and those lads’ll make mincemeat of you.”

“Oh no, they won’t, because we’re going to win,” replied Dickie fiercely. He didn’t really believe these brave words himself, but he didn’t want his knights to realize how desperate the situation was.

“I'll say this for you, you’re a fighter all right,” Mr Lupin admitted grudgingly. “I remember when I was a lad about your age, I wouldn’t give in against long odds either.”

“Shh,” said Dickie. “The enemy’s advancing again.”

Up in the turret room Jack fitted a fresh cannon ball against his bow-string, drew it back, waited and then let fly. Downstairs the other three knights braced themselves against the table.

SPLOSH! SPLOSH! SPLOSH!

Each cannon ball found its target and for a moment the attack wavered, but then it came on again. The battering-ram hit the drawbridge and the wooden panels shook and cracked.

“We’ve got you now,” shouted Ginger, and in his excitement he tried to push his fingers through one of the newly made slits: Jill picked up a tin plate and rapped him sharply over the knuckles. The waggling fingers disappeared and there was a howl.

“Just you wait,” yelled Ginger, hopping round in circles sucking his knuckles. More cannon balls rained down and the enemy hastily retreated with their battering-ram.

“Next time they’ll be in,” said Mr Lupin, bounc-ing up and down on the throne. “Run up a white flag. You’re beaten!”

“T’ve run out of cannon balls,” said Jack, appearing at the top of the stairs.

“There’s no more newspaper, that was the last piece,” wailed Jill.

Dickie stood quite still, staring at the others. For one awful moment he considered following Mr Lupin’s suggestion and then he shook his head. The castle must hold out to the last bitter minute.

Donald put his hand in his jacket and drew out his precious book. Without a word he tore out the pages and plunged them into the water barrel. Dickie knew how much it must have cost him to destroy his best-loved possession and he said quietly, “Thanks, Donald.”

Donald shrugged, moulded the cannon balls and rushed up the stairs to Jack with them, snatching up a bow as he went. The enemy, back in formation once again, came charging across the grass yelling a triumphant war cry as they did so. ~ “It'll be all right. I’ll look after you,” whispered Dickie to Jill as they braced themselves. As he spoke a large figure lumbered over to them, pushed them aside and heaved the table up on end.

“You’re free!” gasped Jill.

“And have been for a long time,” grunted Mr Lupin. “You went and left your dinner knives on the table and I kicked one of ’em off with me foot.”

“Aren’t you going to let them in?” asked Dickie.

“No,” snapped Mr Lupin. “Though I can’t think why not. I need my head examined. Behaving like a kid at my age. Here, lean against the table with me, this way it covers the whole drawbridge.”

Dickie and Jill were too amazed by this extra-ordinary turn of events to ask any more questions and in any case there was no time to do so. Even as Mr Lupin leant his considerable weight against the table the battering-ram hit home. Dickie, Jill and Mr Lupin staggered slightly from the impact, and although the drawbridge splintered still further, it _ held firm, supported by the table.

Down showered the cannon balls from the turret room, and within seconds the whole of Donald’s book was splattered over the faces and jackets of the enemy.

“That’s it. That’s the end,” said Donald quietly.

“Yes - no!” said Jack. ‘Look ~ over there at the edge of the field.”

He pointed with a shaking finger and Donald’s eyes grew round with astonishment as he saw two men slip under the barbed wire and start walking towards the castle. Jack put his cupped hands to his mouth and shouted. “Ahoy there below. You’re being attacked from the rear.”

The four boys, who had been wiping the dripping cannon balls off their clothes, turned round.

“Hey, you there,” shouted a man’s voice. “What are you doing here? This is private property.”

The enemy hesitated and then Ginger said hoarsely, “It’s that man from the Council. The one that told us off about those broken windows. Come on, I’m off.”

“What about those kids?” asked Fred.

“Leave ’em alone and let the man deal with them, they’re caught now all right,” said Ginger.

The enemy dropped the battering-ram and took to their heels, racing across the field away from the two advancing grown-ups. Donald and Jack thumped each other on the back and then tumbled down the stairs to join the others. Mr Lupin was tenderly massaging his shoulders, Jill was sitting on the floor blowing her nose and Dickie was leaning against the water barrel as though he was too tired to stand up straight.

“Now listen,” said Mr Lupin, before Donald and Jack could get over their surprise at seeing that he was free. “‘That’s the Town Clerk coming this way. I told you I’d got a business appointment, didn’t I?”

Dickie nodded silently.

“Well, it was with him, see?” went on Mr Lupin. He glanced at the weary, but triumphant faces of the four knights. “I don’t know who the other man Isbutere

“He’s Mr Perks, a friend of my father’s,” said Dickie in a low voice as he looked out of the window.

They had won the battle against the Camswell boys and it had been an exhilarating victory, but now the grown-up world was closing in on them and Dickie could foresee the most terrible consequences resulting from his wild attempts to save the castle.

He straightened his shoulders and stood to atten-tion as he waited for the blow to fall.

“Um,” said Mr Lupin, rubbing his chin. “Well, you’d better get this through your thick heads. I asked you up here to play and we’ve been having a high old time, see?”

“But,” stammered Dickie, “but we took you prisoner and we - we tried to make you lose your contract and everything.”

“Did you?” said Mr Lupin in surprise. “Well, that bit must’ve slipped my mind. Now just keep your mouths shut and let me do the talking.”

“But why should you be on our side?” asked Jill.

“Blessed if I know the right answer to that one,” Mr Lupin said thoughtfully. “Maybe you took me back forty years to when I was a nipper in the Mile End Road, or maybe it’s because I always did enjoy a fight against long odds. Come on now, give us a hand with this drawbridge.””

Slowly and shakily the battered piece of wood was lowered to the ground, and in the opening appeared the neat figures and bemused faces of the Town Clerk and Mr Perks.





CHAPTER ELEVEN


Castles in the Air


“It was a wonderful battle,” said Dickie.

“I always knew we’d win, of course,” said Donald.

The four knights were huddled together some distance away from the castle where Mr Lupin, the Town Clerk and Mr Perks were talking in low voices.

“At least we had a feast and a tournament and a siege,” said Jill, yawning.

‘And we took a prisoner,” added Jack with a smile.

“What do you think will happen now?” asked Donald anxiously.

“They’ll pull it down,” Jill said sadly. “Mr Lupin told me the walls were going rotten.”

“You might have told me,” said Dickie crossly.

“You wouldn’t let me to begin with and then I forgot,” Jill replied truthfully. It had been a very long and extremely exhausting day and now they all felt almost too tired to stand up, but they stiffened and bunched closer together as the men stopped talking and walked towards them.

“Well, well, well,” said Mr Perks in his gentle voice. “Mr Lupin’s been telling us about your splendid games up here. He showed us the furniture you’ve collected and what you’ve made. Quite remarkable.” ‘

“Yes, we had a lot of fun,” Dickie said hoarsely.

He glanced at Mr Lupin, but that gentleman was lighting one of his black cigars and didn’t look up. The Town Clerk was opening his briefcase and taking out some papers. He seemed to be rather puzzled about something.

“I always have thought,” said Mr Perks to no one in particular, “that it’s a great deal more enjoyable to make one’s own games rather than to have every-thing arranged for one. That youth club, for instance. I daresay we would have been much wiser to let the boys think up the idea for themselves and then let them build it on their own. I shall suggest something along those lines to the Council first thing in the morning.”

“Aren’t you - aren’t you angry with us?” asked Jill, who could no longer follow Mr Lupin’s instruc-tions to keep quiet.

“Angry?” said the Town Clerk, handing a rolled up paper to Mr Lupin. “Well, you appear to have done considerable damage to Council property, but as it’s all due for demolition anyway there’s no point in going into that. I must say I don’t altogether approve of Mr Lupin inviting you up here. How-ever, I shall say no more.”

He folded his lips together and looked rather prim.

“Remember that time when you told me about the larks you used to get up to in Battersea, Ted?” Mr Lupin asked gently.

“Quite, quite, quite,” said the Town Clerk hurriedly. “Well, I must be getting back to Cams-well.” He smiled frostily and walked away.

“I'll be with you in a minute, Ted,” Mr Lupin called after him. “Now then, you four, you’d better take this.” And he handed over the rolled up paper.

“What is it?” asked Dickie.

“A large scale map of the district. You’ve lost your castle here for good and all, but there’s no reason why you shouldn’t go scouting round for another one. I’ve marked one or two places that might fit the bill. I found them when I was looking for a suitable rubbish dump. Take your time while you’re searching and be careful to cover your tracks, or you might be attacked again before you’re ready to defend yourselves.”

There was a long silence during which Mr Perks gazed dreamily at the evening sky and Mr Lupin blew a series of smoke rings. The four knights looked at each other and one of them was very near to tears.

“Thank you,” Dickie said huskily. “Thank you very much, Mr Lupin. And I’m truly sorry about you know what.”

“So you should be and all,” said Mr Lupin sharply. “Well, good night, then.” ,

He nodded to them and walked away towards the barbed wire. His portly figure merged into the evening shadows and soon all they could see of him was the glow of his cigar. The knights watched him go and then Jack said, “I suppose we ought to go home too.”

“We’ll meet in the morning,” Dickie said. “As early as possible because we’ll have to move out the throne and everything.”

“It was a lovely battle,” Jill said. “Good-bye, Dickie.”

Mr Perks put his hands on the shoulders of Dickie and Donald and propelled them gently towards the hedge. The three of them paused as they reached the wire and they looked back towards the castle. The moon was sliding up the sky and by its light they could see that the flag was still fluttering. Dickie felt a great wave of pride rise up inside himself. They had both won and lost the fight to keep the Card-board Castle. The castle had had a short but glorious existence, and now everything was over.

“Good-bye, castle,” Dickie said softly.

“Come on,” said Donald, clearing his throat. “We’ve got the map, don’t forget.”

“That’s right,” agreed Dickie, brightening up. “And tomorrow we’ll start work on it. We’ll build a really smashing castle this time. We’ll make a moat and…”

“Josephine!” said Donald. “We’ve broken a record. We’re the smallest army in the world. Up till now the record’s been held by Liechtenstein. They sent fifty-eight soldiers to help Austria against Germany in the war of 1866. The last soldier died in 1939, aged ninety-five. But there are only four of us. I’ll write to the Book of Facts about it first thing in the morning. I’m sure they’d be interested.”

“Qh no, you won’t,” said Dickie. “Because right after breakfast you’re coming with me to meet the others for a conference. Now for goodness’ sake hurry up. I want to get home to have a good look at this map.”

And Dickie took hold of his friend’s arm and| pulled him along the lane towards the patient figure of Mr Perks, who was waiting to escort them back to Camswell.












